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rSSlD  PEOSPECTS 


The  1935-36  world  production  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to  "be 
larger  than  last  year,  "but  it  Trill  pro  "baldly  he  "belcw  average.  Supplies 
of  feed  and  mjnihers  of  livestock  are  in  close  balance  in  the  United  States. 
European  feed  requirenients  in  1935-35  may  "be  somewhat  less  than  in  1934-35 


however,  has  declined  even  more  than  livestock  n'omhers  and  imports  of 


of  old-crop  corn  in  Argentina  are  large  "because  of  a  record  1934-35  crop. 
International  tra,de  in  feed  grains  will  prooahl^'-  "be  less  in  193S-36  than 
in  1934-35  when  imports  of  feed  grains  into  the  United  States  were  large. 

Argentir^  rr.sy  seed  a  larger  corn  acreage  in  1935  than  in  1934. 
While  the  drought  in  Argentina  was  appaxently  -"broken  "by  the  Ccto'ber  rains, 
a  corn  crop  as  large  as  the  record  harvest  of  1934-35  is  hardly  to  "be 
expected.     The  1936  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  and  Sorope 
may  not  be  greatly  different  from  the  1935  acreage.     Corn  prices  in 
Argentina  continue  at  low  levels,  and  prices  of  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  "been  adjusted  to  a  "basis  of  a'bout  average  crops. 


as  the  res'alt  of  reduced  livcstocij  numbers.     European  feed  grain  production 


feed  grains  therefore  may  "oe  expected  to  "be  larger.     Remaining  supplies 


iJDTE:      This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  he  issued.     It  will 
"be  prepared  several  t'imes  each  year.     The  next  issue  will  "be  released  in 
rehruary  or  Match  1936, 
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Production  and  Crop  Conditions    ,     .  •• 

The  1935  production  of  feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  and  barley)  in  those 
countries  reporting  by  the  first  of  December  Y/as  160,000,000  tons  compared 
with  125,000,000  tons  in  1934  and  176,000,000  tons,  the  average  for  the  5 
years  1928-32.     The  total  1935  acreage  of  the  feed  grains  was  346,000,000 
or  about  2  percent  under  the  average.     The  countries  reporting  to  date  are 
principally  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.     The  increase  in  production  of  the 
1935  feed  crops  over  those  for  1934  was  primarily  in  the  United  States  where 
about  average  yiolds  per  aero  wore  obtained  follov/ing  the  severe  drought 
Bnd  lo?:  yields  of  1934.     Reporting  countries  in  North  America  indicate  a 
1935  production  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  of  97,000,000  tons  compared  with 
57,000,000  tons  in  1934  and  107,000,000,  the  average  harvest.  European 
production  of  these  grains  is  under  a  year  ago  ajid  also  under  the  average, 
being  53,000,000  tons  in  reporting  countries  in  1955  against  57,000,000 
tons  in  1934  and  57,400,000  tons,  the  5-yoar,  (1928-32)  average. 

Production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  likely  to  be  less  than  last 
year  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.     In  Argentina,  the  principal  feed- 
grain  producing  country  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  inability  to  complete 
wheat  seedings  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  plantings  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.     The  prospective  increase  in  corn  plantings  may  be  about  5  per- 
cent over  last  year,  according  to  trade  reports.    Rainfall  up  to  October  1 
was  unusually  small  and  subsoil  moisture  over  wide  areas  was  deficient,  but 
rains  relieved  the  extreme  effects  of  the  drought.     Regardless  of  the  pros- 
pects for  an  increase  in  acreage,  an  Argentine  corn  crop  equal  to  the  past 
year's  record  harv^jst  of  451,000,000  bushels  can  scarcely  be  cxpoctod.  , 

United  States. -  The  total  1935  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghmns  was  90,843,000  tons  (November  1  estimates)  compared  vath 
50,781,000  tons  harvested  in  1934  and  100,636,000  tons,  the  5-year  (1928-32) 
avemge.     These  grains  were  each  supplemented  by  unusually  small  carry-overs 
of  old-crop  feed  grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  1935-36  season.    About  the 
same  quantity  of  v;heat,  but  more  rye,  may  be  fed  in  1935-36  than  in  the 
previous  season.     Supplies  of  commercial  feeds  in  1935-36  will  probably  be 
somewhat  more  plentiful  than  in  1934-35,  particularly  the  high-protein  sup- 
plements.    Taken  all  together,  the  1935-36  supply  of  feed  grains,  including  . 
the  carry-over  of  old-crop  grain,  probably  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  that 
may  bo  fed,  and  the  prospective  supplies  of  by-product  feeds  total  approxi- 
mately 106,000,000  tons  comxparod  with  120,000,000  tons,  the  average  for  the 
period  1928-29  to  1932-33.    Allowing  for  an  average  carry-over  into  the 
1936-37  season,  and  for  commercial  use  of  feed  grains,  the  1935-36  supply 
of  these  items  for  feed  purposes  would  give  each  grain-consuming  animal 
unit,  including  poultry,  about  the  same  quantity  of  feed  per  unit  as  on  the 
average  in  the  years  1928-29  to  1932-33. 

Hay  supplies,  after  making  adjustments  for  the  carry-overs  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  season,  provide  nearly  2  percent  more  tonnage  per 
hay-consuming  animal  unit  than  the  average  of  the  years  1920-29.  Compared 
with  the  last  5  joavs,  hay  supplies  per  animal  unit  seem  high. 

The  acreage  of  feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums) 
in  1935  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1935.     In  1935  the  corn 
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acreage  wrs  9  percent  under  the  average  of  the  period  1928-32;  the  oats 

and  barley  acreage  was  about  equal  to  average,  but  the  grain  scrghmns  acreage 

was  the  largest  on  record.     The  soybean  acreage  was  also  the  largest  on  record. 

With  normal  weather  conditions  in  the  spring  of  1936  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  corn-hog  program,  a  srialler  grain- sorgh^am  acreage  and  about  an 
unchanged  oats  and  barley  acreage,  and  a  slightly  increased  corn  acreage 
may  be  expected.     Some  decrease  in  the  soybean  acreage  for  grain  and  also 
for  hay  or  forage  from  the  record  1935  acreage  nay  be  expected.     The  increase 
in  corn  may  not  fully  offset  the  prospective  reductions  in  grain  sorghums 
and  soybeans. 

The  wheat-adjustment  contract  for  1936-39  provides  that  the  adjusted 
acres  on  farms  under  contract  may  be  used  for  soil-improving  or  erosion- 
preventing  crops,  for  pasture,  fallow,  forest  trees,  and  such  other  purposes 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe.    A  similar  provision  will 
probably  be  included  in  other  contracts.     Such  a  provision  places  emphasis 
on  pastures  and  meadows  for  feed  on  the  adjusted  acres.     The  long-time  trend 
in  the  use  of  land  -under  contract  will  be  toward  an  increase  in  food  obtained 
from  pasture,  meadows,  and  hay  crops,  and  a  decrease  in  the  feeds  obtained 
from  cultivated  crops. 

Average  yields  on  the  prospective  acres  of  feed  grains  would  result 
in  a  1936  production  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  1955,  but  such  production 
would  still  be  less  than  the  1928-32  average.     The  increase  in  the  production 
of  grain-consuming,  livestock  will  probably  be  as  great  or  greater  than  this 
increase  in  feed  production.     The  proposed  hog-adjustment  program  i"s  calcu- 
lated to  provide  for  a  3C-percent  increase  in  federally  inspected  slaughter 
of  hogs  in  1936-37  above  the  slaughter  expected  in  the  present  year,  v.'hich 
began  October  1,  1935. 

The  1935  crop  of  com  for  all  purposes  was  2,211,000,000  bushels 
(November  1  estimate)  compared  with  1,377,000,000  bushels  harvested  in  1934 
and  2,562,000,000  bushels,  the  5-year  (1928-32)  average.     The  harvested  area 
of  93,590,000  acres  was  9  percent  below  average.     Planting  of  corn  was  de- 
layed by  v/ot  weather  over  most  of  the  Corn  Belt.     In  som.e  areas  the  inability 
of  farmers  to  plant  com  in  season  resulted  in  an  increased  acreage  of  soy- 
beans or  other  crops  which  could  be  planted  la to.     The  corn  crop  matured 
rapidly  in  m.ost  areas  oast  of  the  Mississippi  River.     However,  late  frost 
and  poor  miaturing  conditions  affoctod  yields  in  most  of  the  important  corn- 
producing  States  v;est  of  the  River. 

The  1935  oats  crop  was  1,184,000,000  bushels,  and,  although  it  was 
more  than  double  the  smiall  1934  crop  of  only  526,000,000  bushels,   it  was  3 
percent  below  the  5-year  (1928-32)  average  of  1,218,000,000  bushels.  The 
harvested  acreage  of  39,530,000  was  1  percent  under  average.     Because  of  an 
early  and  urgent  demand  for  grain  to  supplem^ent  the  short  corn  supplies,  and 
because  of  the  good  hay  crop,  less  oats  were  probably  cut  for  hay  than  in- 
recent  years  when  hay  supplies  were  belov7  average.     The  quality  of  the  1935 
oats  crop  was  abnormally  low  owing  to  hot  weather  and  rust  diuring  the  pro- 
harvest  period  and  imfavorablc  weather  for  harvesting  and  threshing.  The 
1935  barley  crop  of  290,000,000  bushels  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record 
but  was  only  slightly  largur  than  the  5-yoar  (1928-32)  average  production. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  materially  lower 
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than  was  that  of  1934,  because  of  heavy  rains  at  harvest  tine.     The  quality 
of  the  1934  crop  was  also  low  because  of  the  drought.     The  1935  ?;estern  barley 
is  high  in  quality  and  is  not  greatly  different  fr-om  that  of  the  1934  crop. 

An  acute  shortage  of  feed,  heavy  abandonment  of  winter  wheat,  and 
the  late  breaking  of  drought  in  the  Southwestern  States  resulted  in  a  sharp 
expansion  in  the  grain-sorghum  seedings  to  11,091,000  acres  compared  with 
an  average  of  6,855,000  acres.     The  1935  grain- sorghums  crop  was  108,000,000 
bushels  (Novom.bor  1  estimate)  compered  mth  34,500,000  bushels  harvested 
in  1934  and  93,800,000  bushels,   the  5-year  average.     Frosts  and  freezes  in 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  first  of  November  lowered  the  yields  of 
late-planted  fields. 

A  record  prod'-ction  of  soybeans  of  36 , 527 , 000  bushels  was  estimated 
November  1.     The  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  beans  is  2,261,000  acres. 
This  is  an  increase  of  9.6  percent  over  the  1934  production  and  86  percent 
in  acreage.     The  higher-than-usual  proportion  of  the  total  soybean  acreage 
v/as  harvested  for  beans  because  of  the  am.ple  supplies  of  hay  and  forage 
crops  this  year.    Allowing  for  a  normal  incre  se  in  the  use  of  soybeans  for 
seed,  feed,  and  other  purposes  on  the  farm,  about  25,000,000  bushels  would 
be  available  for  crushing,  export,  or  carry-over.    About  1,250,000  bushels 
were  inspected  for  export  to  Europe  up  to  December  1.    Manchuria  has  a 
larger  oxportabl:.  surplus  this  year  than  last  yoar. 

The  1935  United  States  wheat  crop  is  small,  on3.y  about  70  percent  of 
average.    However,   the  quantity  of  wheat  feeding  in  1935-36  on  United  States 
farms  that  grow  vrheat  will  probably  not  be  greatly  different  from  1934-35, 
when  about  80,000,000  bushels  were  fed.     This  is  indicated  by  the  price  of 
wheat,  compared  with  com,  and  the  large  quantity  of  lovi^-quality  v/heat. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  relatively  !■     compared  with  corn  when  wheat  from 
the  1935  crop  became  available  and  old-crop  supplies  of  corn  were  very  small. 
In  view  of  the  strength  in  './heat  prices  and  the  recent  decline  in  corn  prices 
with  the  availability  of  the  1935  crop,  uiioat  will  be  higher  priced  than 
corn  during  the  winter  sjason  and  spring  of  1936.     The  test  weight  per  bushel 
of  spring  wheat  and  to  some  extent  of  hard  •vintor  is  light  and  will  thus 
force  considerable  quantities  into  feed  channels. 

The  1935  rye  crop  of  52,200,000  bushels  was  over  3  times  as  large  as 
the  small  1934  crop  and  35  percent  larger  than  average.     Normal  domestic 
utilization  may  be  placed  at  about  32,000,000  bushels.     T/hile  the  United 
States  usually  has  a  surplus  of  rye,   the  1933  and  1934  rye  crops,  due  to  low 
yields,  v/ere  less  than  domestic  requirements,  necessitating  some  imports  in 
the  1933  and  1934  crop  seasons.     The  1935  rye  crop  again  exceeds  normal  do- 
:.iestic  requirements  which  v/ill  cause  prices  in  1935-36  to  be  lower  than  in 

1934-  35  and  also  lov^  in  relation  to  other  grains.     Use  of  rye  for  feed  in 

1935-  36  will  probably  be  within  the  range  of  10,000,000  to  14,000,000  bushels. 

Europoi/.-  Recent  estimates  for  reporting  countries  indicate  that  the 
total  European  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  will  all  be 
below  last  year's  crops  and  also  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  The 

J-/"  Prepared  in  part  from  a  report  of  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache'  Gordon 
P.  Boals  at  Berlin. 
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long-time  trend  in  feed  grain  production  in  Europe  has  been  upward  since 
the  war,  with  a  record  crop  of  corn  obtaineo.  in  1932,  o#  oats  in  1929,  and 
of  barley  in  193.2.     The  reduction  of  oats  and  barley  compared  v/ith  last 
year's 'harvest  of  these  crops  is  not  large,  but  the  1934  feed  crops  were 
rc-duced  by  droiagiit.     Tiie  corn  and  potato  crops,  however,  chov.'  a  F.arked  re- 
duction from  a  year  ago,  the  former  as  a  result  of  a  much  smaller  crop  in 
the  Danube  Basin.  and::Italy,  and  the  latter  due  to  significant  decreases  in 
the  important  producing  countries,  Gciirany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
along  with  some  .dGc.rc.so  for  most  oth.or  countries.    Root  crops  and  pastures 
were  in  poor  condition  this  fall  follovaag  the  dry  summior. 

The  1955. European  barley  acreage  in  the  reporting  countries  which 
make  up  over  90  percent  of  the  total  bsrley  area  shows  a  reduction  of  about 
5  percent  as  compared  with  1954  but  is  nearly  equal  to  average.     The  de- 
clining trend  in  acreage  is  due  largely  -to  the  srnller  area  seeded  in  Rumania 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria.    All  of  those  countries' 
are  surplus  barley-producing  countries.     Present  indications  T;ould  seem  to 
favor  a  slightly  larger  barley  acreage-,  in  1955,  particularly  if  fall  broad 
grcin  seeding  conditions  do  not  improv:.  in  Ruma.nia  and  other  Danubian  coun- 
tries and  sprir.g  conditions  arc  favorable,     3  rley  production  in  Europe  is 
4  porcont  under  a  y.  :.r  ago  and  10  percent  under  average.     The  decrease  com- 
pared with  last  yoc.r  in  countries  outside  of  the  Danube  Basin  is  largely 
offset  by  the  b:ttor  horv-st  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries.     Even  so,  pro- 
duction of.  barley  in  European  countri-js  outside  of  the  Danub-.j  Bnsin  was  95 
percent  of  average;  In  Dan^ibe  Basin  countries  only  72  percent  of  average. 
Spain,  the  second  largest  barley --producing  country  in  Europe,  harvested  an 
unusually  sK.ail  crou  this  year.    .  ^  '  .  " 

The  1955  oats  acreage  in  Europe,  like  that  of  barley,  vms  below  last 
year  and  below  average.     Compared  v/ith  the  average  of  rec -nt  years  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  declining,  tendency  in  the  oats  acreage  in  several 
European  countries,  particularly  Germiany,   the  Danube  Basin,  Spain,  and  to 
soFie  extent  Czechoslovakia  end  Italy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  in 
the  imiportant  countries  of  Poland  and  France  appears  to  have  been  generally 
m.aintained.     Present  prospects  would  s..eiri  to  point  to  a  smaller  change  in 
the  European  oats  acreage  for  the  coming  s-ason  than  was  recorded  during 
the  past  year.     Part  of  thj  acre'. go.  formerly  in  oats  had  been  shifted  to 
wheat  and  especially  oth_.-r  sprin-.;  crops.     This.  p..riod  of  significant  shifts, 
particularly  to  wheat,  is  probably  over.     The  harv.?st  of  oats  in  1935  shows 
a  reduction  from  last  yecr  and- average. 

Despite  a  much  larger  acreage  seeded  to  corn  this  year  in  the  Danube 
Basin,  the  1935  corn  crop  in  Europe  is  expected  to  show  a  considerable  de- 
crease from  last  year  and  will  also  be  m.uch  belov."  the  harvest  of  most  recent 
years.     The  summ.er  drought  caused  considerable  damage  and  sharp  reductions 
in  average  yields  in  Italy,  liiongary,  and  Yugosla^ria ,     The  combined  corn  crop 
in  Ruraania  and  Bulgaria  •-as.  not  greatly  different  from  last  year.  Total 
1935  production  o.f  corn  in  the  Danube  countries  of  378,000,000  bushels  was 
86  percent  of  average.    However,   tiie  official  estimate  for  Yugoslavia  has 
been  reported  as  being  incomplet':  and  prelimtinary .     Thus,   total  corn  pro- 
duction in  the  Danubian  countries  mny  be  closer  to  400,000,000  bushels. 
T'-e  quality  of  th^  crop  is  excellent  with  moisture  content  v.:ry  low. 
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Preparations  for  fall  sowings  were  consideralDly  delayed  over  a  jt-BTge 
part  of  the  feed~grain  areas  of  the  Danulie  Basin  "because  of  -unusually' 
dry  v>/eather.    The  acreage  sov/n  to  winter  oats  is  insignificant,  but 
reports  indicate  a  smaller- than-normal  acreage  sown  to  winter  "barley, 
which  generally  accounts  for  ahout  21  percent  of  the  total  "barley  area* 
Weather  conditions  were  more  favora'ble  in  Hungary  than  in  the  other  coun- 
tries.   Early  sowings  germinated  satisfactorily  in  both  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
sl?,via,  "but  late  seedings  suffered  from  dry  vreather  until  October  rains 
brought  relief  throughout  the  Basin,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
Rumanian  sections* 

» 

Although  rye  is  generally  classed  as  a  bread-grain  crop,  large 
quantities  are  fed  to  livestock,  especially  if  price  relationships  warrant. 
Tlie  1935  rye  crop  in  Europe  promises  to  be  sli^tly  below  last  year  and 
also  the  average  of  recent  years.     The  German  and  Czechoslovakian  crops 
are  slightly  below  average.    Poland  will  harvest  a  crop  about  as  large 
as  last  year  and  average.     In  G-ermany  and  Czechoslovakia,  supplies  of  rye, 
despite  fhe  smaller  crops,  appear  quite  ample  for  both  food  and  feed  needs, 
A  considerable  increo,se  in  the  feeding  of  rye  this  year  is  likely, 
particularly  if  feed  supplies  prove  short.    Present  prospects  a.re  for  a 
reduced  potato  harvest  in  Europe  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  and 
average, 

Eor  the  longer-time  outlook,  European  livestock  numbers,  particular- 
ly hogs  and  dairy  cattle,  will  probably  be  increased;  thus  an  expansion 
in  the  feed-grain  acreage  may  be  encouraged,  possibly  at  the  expense  of 
wheat.     The  latter  development,  however,  might  be  delayed  by  a  continuation 
of  present  international  uncertainties, 

Argentina o-Ra ins  early  in  October  terminated  the  prolonged  drought 
in  Argentina  and  with  a  return  to  more  normal  weather  conditions,  pastures 
gradually  improved.    While  it  was  quite  late  for  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  plowing  and  seeding  of  corn 
was  facilitated.    Reports  suggest  a  larger  acreage  of  com  in  the  Provinces 
•  of  Cordoba  and  SaJita  Ee  where  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage 
occurred.    An  increase  of  about  5  percent  over  last  year  in  the  Argentine 
corn  acreage  is  exp-i^c^.ted  by  the  trade.     The  1935  acreage  was  14,091,000 
acres  compared  witr.  10,384,000  acres,  the  5-year  average.    Because  of  the 
low  condition  of  pa.stures  and  alfalfa  fields,  corn  was  used  by  many  cattle- 
men during  t>c-  past  several  months  in  feeding  steers  for  the  export  trade* 
This  is  cont ri,'.:.-y  to  usual  practices. 

International  Trade  2/ 

Total  r^r^cpean  require-e:)ts  of  feed  grains  during  1935-36  m-.y  be 
somewhat  less  than  in  1934-55  largely  as  a  result  of  reduced  livestock 
n-ombers,    European  supplies  of  feeds,  however,  will  apparently  be  reduced 
even  more  than  livestock  numbers,  and  since  stocks  are  not  large,  import 
requirements  this  year  should  be  in  excess  of  1934-35, 

2/  Prepared  in  part  from  a  report  of  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache'  , 
Gordon  P.  Boals,  at  Berlin, 
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In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  sinaller  European  livestock 
numbers,  especially  of  hogs,  during  the  first  half  of  this  yeaJ  for 
inany  co^ontries,  will  offset  riTuch  of  the  reduction  in  feed  and  potato 
supplies,    I>axing  the  second  half  of  Ihe  year  the  feed  situation  may 
"becoir-e  more  difficult  to  "balance.    'iTl-.ile  harley  production  in  Europe 
shows  a  slight  reduction  from  last  year,  it  wo"ald  appear  that  Europe  has 
a  somewhat  larger  surplus  availa-'ole  for  export.    Tne  large  reduction  in 
Spain  is  not  material,  since  this  co-antry  nas  not  entered  to  any  sigrifi- 
cant  extent  in  export  trade  of  "barley  in  recent  y^rs»    Altho'Jgh  tne 
Danube  Basin  surplus  region  has  a  slightly  larger  crop  th^  a  year  ago, 
exports  from  this  area  are  likely  to  "be  curtailed  somewhat  "because^ oi 
the  smaller  Daniabian  corn  crop.    In  G-ermany,  the  1935  "barley  crop  is 
estimated  a"bove  last  year  and  if  significant  imports  are  made  it  is^  likely 
to  "be  "because  of  an  advantageous  compensating, trade  with  certain  other 
countries,    Eussian  "barley  has  "been  offered  in  fairly  abundant  supplies 
and  at  attractive  prices. 

A  short  "barley  crop  in  Great  Britain  with  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  mediijm  and  lower  grade  malting  types  s^oggest  some  increase 
in  exports  of  California  "barley  to  G-reat  Britain  during  1S35-36  over 
those  for  1934-35  when  they  totaled  only  about  4,000,000  bushels.  Exports 
of  California  barley  to  all  co-jntries,  June  through  November  1935,  totaled 
5,200,000  b-ushels  compared  with  2,750,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  of 
1934.    British  imports  of  United  States  barley  in  recent  years  have  cor-^_ 
prised  principally  of  malting  types  from  California.    However,  since  April 
1933,  British  brewers  have  opeif.ted  undeir  an  agreement  whereby  thej'  usj 
a  very  high  percentage  of  British  barley.    British  brewers'  requirements 
for  the  year,  October  1934  thro-jgh  September  1935,  totaJed  26,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  25,000,000  bushels  in  1933-34  and  22,500,000 
bushels  in  1932-33.    Tne  requirements  for  the  1935-36  season  have  been 
placed  at  about  25,000,000  Irashels,  and  with  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
British  crop,  larger  imports  of  malting  barley  appear  probable  unless 
more  than  the  us'ial  proportion  of  the  domestic  crop  is  sold  for  nalLdng 
purposes. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  barley  in  the  DaJiube  Basin  is  estim.ated 
at  17,683,000  bushels.    Rumaaiia  acco-oi-.ts  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  surplus.    The  annual  average  exports  of  barley  for  the  Danuoe 
Basin  countries  of  1929-30  to  1933-34  were  about  49,000,000  bushels. 
The  1955-36  exportable  surplus  will  probably  be  taken  mostly  by  central^ 
E-aropeaji  co^antries,  especially  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Germany.    About  • 
7,408,000  bushels  of  BeJiubian  barley  were  exported  fi'om  July  1  to 
October  31, 

The  somewhat  smaJler  and  changed  oats  production  situation  in 
continental  S-arope  this  season  is  likely  to  be  reflected  to  a  moderate 
extent  in  increased  imports.    liost  of  the  important  continental  oats- 
importing  co-ontries  are  small  producers,  except  for  Germany,  and  have 
a  rather  constant  dem.and.    B-aring  the  past  season  Germany  was  a  rather- 
importajit  importer  of  oats  and  will  probably  ai'range  for  some  oats^ 
imports  from' Poland  this  season.    Horse  numbers  have  shown  a  definite 
decrease  in  recent  years  in  Germany.     Switz-erlaz'.d  and  Italy,  wnich  are 
usually  the  most  important  European  importing  co-uiitries  for  oats,  will 
probably  draw  upon  overseas  supplies  and  to  a  lesser  extent  upon  the  sm.all 
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Danube  Basin  surplus*    Prospective  smaller  crops  in  Sweden  will  probal^XlJ''' 
"be  reflected  in  some'  increased  imports  into  that  country  although,  the    /  ■ 
CLuantity  involved  will  pro-bably  not  be  large, 

The  exportable  BurpltLs'  of  oats  ill  the  Danube  countries  is  estisiatefl. 
3,t  only  2,067,000  bushels.  ■  Oats  export  f  rom  J-aly  1  to  October  3X  totaled 
654,000  bushels  and  were  from  Euttiania  and  Yugoslavia.    Exports  from  the 
Danube  Basin  last  year  wer'e  practically  all  from  Yugoslavia  and  td^.aled 
895,000  bushels.    The  aver  age  ^annual  exports  of  oats  in  the  Danube  Basin 
countries  from  1929-30  to  1933-34  were  4,600,000  bushels. 

The  estimated  net  exportable  surplus  of  com  from  the  Danube 
Basin,  including  the  carry-over  from  last  year's  crop,  appears  to  "be 
less  thoxi  25,589,000  bushels,  or  only  around  one-half  of  last  yearns 
surplus.    Hujigary  will  likely  be  a  net  importer  to  the  extent  of  about 
12,000,000  bushels.    Most  of'  the  available  supplies  from  the  Danube  Basin 
will  probably  be  toXen  by  central  and  southern  European  co'untries  and 
a  imich  smaller  quantity  will  be  exported  to'.  northwestern  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  than  was  the  case  the  past  year.    The  effects  of  the  reduction 
in  the  Danube  corn  crop  may  be  felt  in  numerous  ways.    The  small  corn^crop 
directly  reduces  the  exportable  surplus;  it  tends  to  limit  the  expansion 
in  the  hog  industry,  curtails  fat  hog  production  in  Hungary*  reduces 
exj)orts  surpluses  of  other  feed  grains. 

Tiie  carrj'-over  of  old-crop  Danubian  com  on  October  1,  1935  was 
estimated  to  be  about  11,810,000  bushels  compared  with  19,660,000  bushels 
a  year  earlier.     Tliis  carry-over  plus  the  crop  less  the  exportable  surplus 
leaves  a  smaller  amo^mt  for  local  feeding  and  for  carry-over  than  was 
available  in  1934^35.    The  larger  consumption  in  1934r-35  was  due  largely 
to  the  relatively  heavy  hog  feeding. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  rye  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  veiy  small* 
Feed  requirements  in  Hungary,  which  is  the  most  important  rye  producer 
in  the  Drnube  Basin,  have  increased  a„s  the  result  of  active  hog  feeding^ 
operations  and  a  smell  corn  crop.    Recent  governmental  action  in  Bulgaria, 
is  likely  to  discourage  rye  exports.    Rumania  has  the  best  feed  outlook 
situation,  but  even  that  country  will  probably  export  only  small  quantities 
of  rye,  particularly  if  the  wheat  and  rye  price  relationship  becomes  more 
favorable  for  v/heat» 

United  States. -Im-Dorts  of  feed  grains  into  the  United  States,  which 
were  unusually  heavy  in  193^35  may  not  exceed  a  normal  amount  in  1935-36. 
International  trade  in  corn  in  1934^35  was  featured  by  relatively  heavy 
purchases  of  feed  graans  by  non-European  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  by  the  abnormally  large  exportable  surplus  in  Argentina. 
Exports  of  feed  grains  from  the  United  States  will  probably  meet  increas- 
ing competition  and  are  not  likely  to  approach  former  levels  closely  during 
the  next  several  years  at  least. 

The  short  1934  United  States  feed  crops  w-ere  supplemented  to  a 
certain  extent  by  imports  of  foreign  feeds.    Although  f oreign^f eeds  are 
imported  izito  United  States  in  practically  every  season,  the  imports  m 
1934-35  were  mach  larger  than  usual.  '  Imports  of  feed  grains  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1935  totslod  1,134,000  tons.    This,  however,  was  only. 
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aliout  2  percent  of  the  small  1934  domestic  prodaction  of  these  grains. 
Imports  of  "by-product  feeds  and  hsy  were  also  larger  than  usual-  The 
value  of  the  imports  of  feed  grains,  including  the  imports  of  8,000,000 
"bushels  of  feed  wheat,  of  the  "by-product  feeds  and  of  hay  totaled  ahout 
$41,500,000.    The  value  of  these  imports  was  only  5  percent  of  the  increase 
in  gross  farm  inco^  (including  "benefit  payments)  from  1935-34  to  1934-35. 

Arg  en  t  ina.  -  The  principal  source  of  com  in  international  trade  is 
Argentina.     'The  1934^35  'Argentine  crop  (seeded  in  1934  and  harvested  in 
1935)  was  a  record  crop,  totaling  450^,752,000  "bus'hels  compared  with 
256,913,000  "bushels  in"  1933-34.    The  carry-over  from  the  previous  crop 
was  only  445,000  "bushels,  m.aMng  a  total  supply  for  -the  season  of 
451,207,000  bushels.     The  average  or  normal  domestic  consumption  is 
49,210,000  "bushels  and  seed  reqairemonts  5,905,000  "bushels.  However,^ 
domestic  requirements  were  much  a"bove  ayero^e  and  were  placed  at  95,270,000 
"bushels  which  loaves  an  annual  exoorta"ble  surplus  of  ■  350,031,000  "busiaels. 
Total  stocks  on  October  15  were  officially  placed  at  191,328,000  bushels 
and  on  November  4  the  exportable  suarplus  was  estimated  at  lo9,046,000 
bushels.  -  5'ive  months  remain  of  the  1934-35  Argentine  season  and  while 
exports  are  likely  to  be  large  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  the  cajrry-over 
on  March  31  will  probably  be  m^ach  above  normal.    Exports  of  Argentine  corn 
from  ITovember  1934  through  March  1935  totaled  only  66,000,000  bushels. 
Imports  of  Argentine  corn  into  the  "Qnited  States  increased  sharply  in 
Janucjy  1935,  and  from  that  date  thror^h  September  30., 000, 000  bushels  were 
received,-  a  record  a:::iount  for  this  period  in  any  recent  year. 

Prices. -Feed  grain  prices  when  compared  with  a  year  ago ,  la-rgely. . 
reflect  c'hajages  in  supply.-    Argentine  com  v/hich  averaged  over  50  cents 
per  b-ashel'  in  the  closing  months  of  1934  .and  in  January  1935, gradually 
declined  as  the  unusually  large  1934-55  orop  became  evident.     The  neax- 
fut-are  at  Buenos  Aires  declined  gradually  in  October  and  November  '.rith 
the  termination  of  t"iie  drought  and  the  December  future  was  quoted  on 
December  4  at  37-3/4  cents.    Oats  also  declined  in  October  "but  advanced 
shaxply  in  Uovember.    Argentine  oats  in  llovenber  were  higher  than  a  year 
ago  but  com  was  lower.    Prices  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  de- 
clined from  the  scarcity  level  of  1934-35  to  a  basis  of  plenty  in  1935-36. 
Generally  speaking,  prices  reached  seasonal  peaks  in  the  late  months  of 
1934  or  early  in  1935.    Past  experience  indicates  the  ilovember-Maj'-  farm 
price  of  com.  may  average  about  55  cents  per  bushel.    Oats  and  barley 
prices-  were  adjusted  to  the  new-crop  basis  several  months  ago  and  prices 
of  these  grains  in  October  and  ITovember  were  only  a  fraction  of  those  of 
a  year  ago.    Large  supplies  of  barley  in  California  will  tend  to  hold 
'down  the  price  structure  for  all  feeds  on  t"ne  nest  Coast  unless  an  enlarged 
outlet  is  fo-ond  for  the  large  local  supply  of  barley.     Canadian  oats  and 
barley  were  cheaper  in  Hovem.ber  than  at  this  time  last  year  because  oi 
larger  harvests  of  these  grains.    The  short  barley  crop  in  Great  Britain 
h^s  maintained  local  prices  of  barley  but  California  barley  at  London  is 
cheaper  than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  com,  oa.ts,  and  barley  of  selected  t'^jes  at  various 
markets  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
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Table  1.-  Feed  grains:    Average  price  per  bushel  at  specified  markets, 

October  1932-1935  and  November  1935 


Description 

Oct. 

;     Oct.  : 

Opt 

Oft 

•         Xn      •  • 

1  932 

:  1935 

■    O  a  11  1/  S 

Cn  L;  s 

oenx  s 

Cent  s 

Vy    li  U  o 

Corn 

Yellow  La  Plata,  spot,  Liverpool  .. 

3R  Q 

4-^  7 

R?  Q 

1  /4R  8 

Yellow,   official  market  nricp 

exnort  p"rade    Buenos  Aireq 

^7  •  O 

Q 

"^7  R. 

No.   3  Yellovi?    Ohi  oap-o 

<o«J  •  / 

Ari  ? 

7  7  O 

f  r .  y 

f^p  1 

.  o 

O<o  .  C> 

Oats 

No.   2  0.   '(7.  Winni'npp' 

PC)  1 

'^Q  Q 

OX  .  o 

Near  futures,  B\ienos  Aires  ... 

19  9 

20.8 

2Fi  R 

32 . 9 

"2/32 . 8 

Official  market  "nri  r>p  pimnrt.  ptpc^p 

RuenoR  Airos   .  . 

J.  3  .  O 

PS  4- 

•  '4: 

OJ-  •  u 

No.  3  White  Chioac-n 

"^p  n 

SP 

29  0 

Barley 

English  malting,  at  farm  (now)  .... 

67.2 

in  3 

113.1 

1/112. 1 

California  maltin'^    r-x  shi'n  dntv 

60.1 

95.0 

112.8 

98.6 

1/97.6 

No.  3  C.  V^.  VJinniuug  

23.4 

32 . 0 

52.  7 

33.4 

1 /32 . 9 

Feed,  official  market  price, 

export  grado,'  Buenos  Aires  ....... 

27.5 

26.0 

53.4 

34.3 

85.8 

3/133.3 

142.9 

149.6 

2-row,  host  .^i^ality,  Copenhagen  . .  . 

42.5- 

52.5- 

65.8 

57.2 

27.2 

63.6 

101.9 

61.4 

55.8 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Only  9  daily  quotations  given.  _3/  Barley  for  cattle  and 
industry. 


Table  2.-  Corn,  oats,  barley:    Acreage  and  production  in  reporting  countries, 
by  specified  geographical  divisions,  average,  1928-32  and  1935 


Geographical  division 

Ac: 

eage 

Production 

1928-32 

:  1935 

1928-32 

1935  prel. 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  sh.tons 

1,000  sh.tons 

Europe : 

Excluding  Danube  Basin 

172,894 

131,760 
32,274 

164,228 

128, 559 
33,454 

107,051 

41, 725 
17, 700 

97,220 

38,335 
14,515 

Total  Europe 
including  Russia  . . . 

164, 034 

162,013 

59,425 

52,850 

Other  reporting  countries 

18,394 

20, 184 

9,  757 

9,862 

Total  reporting 

355,322 

346,472 

176,233 

159,931 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Table  5. -Barley: 


Acreage  and  production  in  specified'  coiontries, 
average  19^8-1932  and  1935 


Co-antry 


Acreage 


production 


:Av.l928- 

;  1932 


1935  ; 
(prelim) 


:Av.l92e- 

1932 


1935 
(prelim) 


:  1,000  .1,000 

-ITort.^  America:                    .  :  acreg     "  acres 

-     Canada  :  4,778  3,886 

United  States  »;  12,739  12.957 

,  Total  :  17,517'  15.845 

EuroToe:                                .  •  ■  ■ 

England  and  Wales  :  1,063'  '793' 

Scotland  ;  05  -77 

Northern  Ireland  :  2"  "  ■  '  3" 

Irish  jTee.  State  :  ne  '  136 

Sweden    :  300  '  258 

xTetherlands. ,  :  59  98' 

Belgium  ;  :  qq  ■  ■  -gg- 

Lusem'burg  :  ]_o  '  '  '  '6 

ITorivay  :  15  s  '  rsg 

^^snce   ;  1,333  Xt795 

Spain  :  4,592  4,556 

Italy  :  555  ■  -481 

Malta  :  7  5 

S\7itzerland    . . ,.  ,:  18-  .'14 

G-ennany  :  3,843  3,966' 

Austria  v  409  402 

Czechoslovakia  ...,......:  1,759  1,597 

Or-reece  :  497  '544 

Poland  :  3,028  2,984 

Lithuania  :  476  507 

^■'^^tvia  :  432  477 

JiiStonia  :  273  259 

Finland  :  288  328 

Russia(European  and  : 

Asiatic)   ;  13.0-12  19.096 

'Total   ;  37,941  38.514 

B^olgaria  :  503  501 

H^ongar^-  :  1,131  1,181 

H-jmania  :  4,587  3,998 

Yugoslavia  :  1,053  1.070 

Total  ^  ;  7.454  5.750 

Total  iurope   ;  45.395  45.564 

Africa:  : 

Cyrenaica  :  81  151 

Morocco   :  3,174  3,988 

Algeria  :  3,422  3,047 

'T-^is   :  1,328  1,532 

2OTt   :  357  281 

Tripoli  tania  :  252  272 

Eritrea  :  48  62_ 

Total   :  8,672  9.533 


1,000 

"bushels 
'  ■  '104,404 
'  '  252,841 


387.2-; 


40,068 
4,097 


554,126 


14,860 
28,905 
87 , 305 
18.315 


149.385 


705.511 


47 , 842 
35 ,253 
10,656 
11,146 
1,135 
428 
106.470 


1,000 
"bushels 
87 , 512 
290.297 


377.809 


29,027 
3,067 


10, -527  ■ 

9,550 

^  ■  5',-658  • 

5,323 

4,887 

179 

4,846 

5,870 

50,112 

49,288 

101,258 

35,469 

11,345 

9,137 

290 

136 

569 

465 

143; 490 

154,107 

12,028 

12,484 

60,899 

45,451 

7,172 

10,518 

69,146 

65,616 

10,106 

11,076 

7,817 

10,534 

5,263 

4,831 

7,123 

8,176 

525.341 
12,941 
26,548 
50, 524 
17.371 


107.384 
632.725 


26,531 
32,151 
18,372 
10,461 
2,526 
574 


90.715 


Continued- 
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Table  3. -Barley:     Acrefoge  and  production  in  specified  co-untries, 

average  1928-1932  and  1935  -  Cont'd 


:  Acreaf^e  :  Production  

Coimtry          '        :Av.l928~  :       1935      :  Av.  1928-  :  1935 

 :  :  ;      1952     ;  (Prelim)     ;  1932    :  (Prelim) 

•■                     ■        :     1,000         1,000  1,000  1,000 

Asia:                        •               :     acres          acres  "bushels  bushels 

^^■key   :      63,479  59,310 

Syria  and  Lebanon  :           842              715  '  '   '   - 

Japan.  :        2,151            1-,919  77,713  78,585 

Chosen  ;   39,468  .  53,138 

Total  :        2,993  2,634  180,660  191,033 

Total  above  reporting  : 

co^ontries   ;      74,577         74,174  1,377,886  1,292,282 

Southern  Hemisphere:  : 

Chile  .,:      .     155  '  '  163  ' 

Ura,may  :            11  32     

Argentina  :        1,441  1,940     

ITew  Zealand  :  19   27  '    

Total  ......  e  ;        1,626  2,1G2    

Total  all  reporting  :   

countries  incj.rd^ng  ! 

■    Hussia  c  o , .  c  .  . .  ,  ;      76,203          76,336  1,577,886  1,292«282 

'■  Estimated  world  total  : 
excluding  Rr.ssia  and  : 

China  :      77,600             '   1,644,000 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    ■  Compiled  from 
official  sources. 
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Taltle  4,-  Oats:  Acreage  and  production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1928-1332,  and  1935 


• 

Acreage 

Prodiiction 

Country  : 

Average  ; 
ly^so  to  : 

1935 
prel. 

'  Average 

1328  to 

;  1935 
*  prel. 

1932  : 

13'^ 

•  - 
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Table  4.-  Oats:  Acreage  and  production  in  specified  coimtries, 
average  1928-1932,  and  1935  -  Cont'd. 
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Table  5.-  Corn: 
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FEED  PROSPECTS 


:.     . ,..  S'onniary 

The  1935-35  world  production  of  feed  grains  is  larger  than  last  year,' 
due  principally,  to  the  return  to  nearly  average  yields  in  the  Uni ted States. 
A  near-record  Argentine  corn  crop  will  prooa'Dly  he  available  after  April  1, 
which, . together  with  a  large  carry-over,  will  tend  to  dominate  the  foreign  . 
trade  in  feed  grains  in  1936-37.-    Crop  prospects  are  also  favorable  in.  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  one  of  the  more  important  corn  exporting  countries. 
The  export  outlook  for  Danuhian  feed  grains,  especially  corn,  is  not 
favorahle.     The  international  trade  in  corn  in  1935-37  is  expected  to  he 
larger  than  for  any  recent  year,  although  the  shipments  to  no n- European 
countries  ma,y  he  smaller  than  in  1935-36,  when  they  were  "'onusually  large. 
European  feed  requirements  are  expected  to  he  larger  in  1936-37  than  in 
1935-36  or  1934-35,  as  a  result  of  some  increase  in  hog  ntanhers.    Feed  • 
ratios  are  favorahle  in  a  n^jmher  of  important  hog-producing  countries. 

Production  and  S'applies  \J 


The  1935  production  of  feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  and  harley)  in  those 
countries  reporting  to  the  close  of  February  was  158,516,000  short  tons 
compared  with  135,361,000  short  tons  in  1934  and  167,746,000  short  tons  in 
1933.     The  countries  reporting  to  date  are  principally  in  the  ITorthern 
Hemisphere  where  the  feed  crops  mature  prior  to  November,     The  principal 
factor  in  the  larger  production  of  1955  as  compared  with  1934  was  the 
return  to  nearly  average  yields  in  the  United  States  following  the  severe 
drought  and  low  yields  in  1934. 


1/  See  tables  1  -  9  at  the  end  of  the  text. 


The  production  of'  feed' grains'  in  the  Southern  Keni sphere  may  "be  as 
large  as  last  .year.     The-  area  of  18,854,000  acres  planted  to  corn  in 
Argentina  for  the  1935-35  harvest  is  the  largest  on  record,  "being  8,6  per- 
cent larger  than  for  the  1934-35  season,  and  23.6  percent  ahove  the  seeded 
acr.eage  of  .the  past  5  years.     The  threat  of  droiight  and  damage  to  the  crop 
was  halted  "by  rains  last  fall,  and  prospects  for  the  nev-  crop  have  "been 
reported  as  unusually  good.     Despite  some  deterioration  in  TeDruary,  an 
outturn  a'bout  as  large  as  l.?st  season's  record  crop  is  generally  expected. 

United  States.-      The  t6tal  1935  production  of  corn,  oats,  "barley 
and  grain  sorghum  was  90,719,000  tons  (Decemher  1  estimate)  compared  with 
50,781,000  tons  harvested  in  1934,  and  98,830,000  tons,  the  10-year  average, 
1924-1933.     These  grains  v/ere  each  supplemented  "by  unusually  small  carry- 
overs of  old-crop  grains  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1935-36  season. 

The  total  supply  of  corn  grain  (excluding  corn  cut  for  silage  and 
corn  hogged  off)  at  the  "beginning  of  the  season  (0cto"ber  l),  including 
farm  and  market  stocks  together  with  the  corn  grain  crop,  was  1,987,676,000 
"bushels.     After  adding  the  net  imports  of  8,157,000  "bushels  during  the 
period  Octo"ber  -  Decemher  1935,  and  deducting  the  farm  and  market  stocks 
of  1,351,066,000  hushels  on  January  1,  the  domestic  disappearance  for  the 
period,  Octo"ber  -  Decem"ber,  was  645,268,000  "bushels  compared  with 
582,435,000  "bushels  in  the  same  months  last  year  and  859,364,000  "bushels, 
the  average  for  the  period  in  the  previous  5  yea^rs.      The  domestic 
disappearance  of  corn  per  grain-consiming  animal  unit,  0cto"ber  -  Decem'ber, 
was  greater  thnn  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  "but  was  a"bout  10  percent 
less  than  in  the  fall  months  of  the  several  years  prior  to  1935.  Simiilarly 
calculated,  the  domestic  disa'opear.^nce  of  oats  from  July  through  Decem"ber 
totaled  459,941,000  bushels  coiA^iared  with  294,333,000  bushels  in  the  same 
period  of  1934,  and  594,276,000  bushels,  the  5-year  average.  The 
disappearance  of  oats  per  grain- consuming  animal  unit  in  these  6  months  of 
1935  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  but  was  under 
average.        The  1935  October  -  December  disappearance  of  oats,  however, 
V7as  greater  than  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  above  average.       Similar  data 
are  not  available  on  barley,  but  current  supplies  have  been  about 
100,000,000  to  125,000,000  bushels  larger  th^n  a  year  earlier. 

The  rate  of  the  disappearance  of  feed  grains  since  the  first  of  the 
year  is  not  known,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  was  unusually  large 
in  January  and  February.     Jeed  requirements,  which  were  belov/  normal  in 
the  first  half  of  January  because  of  the  mild  w'enther  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country,  increased  sharply  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  and  in 
February,  particularly  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.     In  many  -oarts 
of  the  mid-West  and  the  NorthT/est ,  temperatures  were  at  record  lows  and 
snowfall  was  unusually  heavy.      For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  .the  one 
just  ended,  the  winters,  in  general,  have  been'mild,  especially  during 
the  5  years  up  to  and  including  1934-35.     A  marked  rise  in  temperature  in 
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the  latter  part  of  Febr-uary  and  early  ir.  March  teminated,  for  the  trne 
"being  at  least,  the  longest  period  of  severe  winter  experienced  in 
years  in  many  parts  of  the  co-ontry.     The  unfavorahle  weather  restricted 
marketing-s  of  feed  grains,  hut  as  the  weather  improved,  marketings 
increased.    With  green  feed  near,  corn  of  the  loT^er  grades  and  high-moist-'ore 
content  may  rr.ove  into  .marketing  channels  more  freely. 

Conditions  necessitated  liheral  to  heavy  feeding  during  January  and 
February  in  the  17  Western  States.     Although  livestock  entered  the  winter 
season  in  good  condition,  there  has  "been  some  decline  in  their  condition 
during  the  winter  months,  ajid  they  were  in  only  ahout  aver3,ge  condition  on 
March  1.  ■ 

■  The  quality  of  the  United  States  feed  grains  this  season  is  far 
"below  average.      Based  oh  inspected  receipts  at  representative  markets, 
Decemher  1,  1935  -  February  29,  1936,  only  6  percent  graded  No.  3  or  better, 
T7ith  19  percent  grading  Ho,  4,      57  percent  No.  5,     and  18  percent  sample 
grade.     In  the  same  period  last  year,  about  three-fourths  of  the  inspections 
graded  ITo.  3  or  better.     Fnile  b.y  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  market 
receipts  consists  of  yellow  corn,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  receipts 
of  corn  compared  "ith  last  season  consists  of  white  corn,  reflecting  the 
increased  dem.and  for  white  corn  in  specialized  fields  and  in  the  brewing 
industry.     The  average  q"aality  of  the  1935  oats  crop  was  low,  being  even 
lower  than  the  quality  of  the  1934  crop.     The  q^oality  of  the  oats,  however, 
in  the  western  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California  was 
excellent.     G-rain  sorghuns  were  also  below  average  in  quality.     East  of  the 
^ocky  Moiantains  the  1935  barley  cro"0  was  materially  lower  in  quality 
than  was  the  crop  of  1934,  even  though  the  quality  of  the  1934  crop  was 
abnormally  low  because  of  the  drought  in  that  year.     In  contrast,  the 
quality  of  the  1935  crop  of  western  barley  was  high  and  not  greatly 
different  from  that  of  1934. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  crops,  by-products  supply  a  considerable 
amount  of  feed,    .Supplies  of  wheat  mill  feeds  so  far  this  season  have  been 
much  below  average,  but  about  as  large  as  in  the  s^me  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  production  o-f  im.portant  oil  calces  and  oileoke    meals  during  the 
6  months,  July  -  December  1935  totaled  1,765,000  tons  com.pared  with  about 
1,403,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1934.     Net  exports  ha.ve  been  a.bout 
41,500  tons  larger  this  season  than  a  year  ago,  which  left  a  supply  for 
domestic  utilization  about  320,000  tons  lajrger  than  for  the  same  6  m.onths 
of  the  previous  year.     Prospective  suioplies  of  feedstuff s  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  will  be  som.ewh-at  below  avera.ge.     Supplies  of  .wheat  feeds 
will  probably  be  about  10  percent  below  the  1928-29  to  1932-33  average. 
Supplies  of  cottonseed  caJce  and  meal  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  m.ay 
be  as  much  as  25  percent  below  average,  but  will  not  be  greatly  different 
'from  the  sut>plies  of  a  year  ago.     On  the  other  hand,  although  linseed  m.eal 
production  will  also  be  below  average,   it  will  be  larger  than  during  the 
same  tim^e  last  season.     Larger  quantities  of  soybean  meal  will  be  available. 
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■  Canada. -    The  1935-36  f-s;'  situation  in  Canada  as  a  whole  improved 
materially  over  that  of  19C4-^3ii.     Yields  of  coarse  grains  were  larger, 
"but  their  quality  was  reduced       unfavorable,. weather  conditions.     The  pro- 
duction of  oats  in' 1935  returned'  almost, to  normal  after  the  very  poor 
yields  of  1934,  most  of  the ■ increased  production  occurring  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  particularly  in  Saskatchewan.     The  harley  crop,  the  largest 
producer  of  livestock  feed  units  per  acre  in  Canada,  was  a"bout  one- third 
larger  than  the  1934  harvest.    Most  sections  had  plenty  of  hay,  and  fall 
pastures  were  ahove  average  in  condition.     An  excellent  crop  of  corn 
grain  was  harvested  in  weste'rn  Ontario,  and  the  production  of  fodder. corn 
was,  slightly  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

Argent i na -. §/- The  estimate  of  the  1934-35  Argentine  corn  crop  was 
recently  revised  to  451,943,000  "bushels.     The  carry-over  from  the  1933-34 
crop  was  estimated  at  445,000  "bushels,  mailing  a  total-  supply  of  452,388,000 
"bushels  to  "be  marketed  in'  1935-36.     As  the  result  of  a  s-arvey  early  in 
Pe"bruary  1936,  the  stocks  of  corn  in  various  positions  on  Fe'bruary  1  .■ 
were  86,964,000  "bushels.     Allowing  for  normal  domestic  consumption  up  to: 
March  31,  the  close  of  the  season,  and  actual  exports  up  to  Fe'bruary  .3, 
the  surplus  availa"ble  for  export  and  carry-over  into  the  1935-36  .season 
was  a"bout  78,000,000  "bushels.     This  has  been  further  reduced  "by  exports  • 
of  about  23,000,000  bushels  from  that      date  to  March  7. 

The  record  Argentine  crop  of  exceptionally  high  fpaality  was.  a 
feature  in  domestic  and  world  markets  in  1935-36.     A  serious  drought,  " 
which  was  relieved  by  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  resulted  in 
an  unusually  hea^vy  local  consuTiption  of  corn.     The  official  estimate  of  '  ■ 
the  domestic  consunption  for  the  12  months  beginning  April  1,  1935  was  ., 
95,270,000  bushels.     Exports  have  averaged  around  6,000,000  bushels  each 
week  and  the  total  shipments  for  the  season  may  aggregate  as  much  as  ' 
310,000,000  to  320,000',000  bushels.     Shipments  to  the  close  of  February 
were  slightly  under  300,000,000  bushels.     Considering  the  seed  requirements 
of  5,900,000  bushels  which  wore  used  to  plant  the  nev/  crop,  remaining 
supplies  on  the  above  basis  on  March  31  or  at  the  close  of  the  season 
\fouid  be  around  40,000,000  bushels.     Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  official  ' 
stocks  release    early  in  February,  only  private  figures  were  available  and 
these  were  about  double  the  official  figures,  due  to  differences  in  the' 
estimates  of  the  crop  and  the  domestic  utilization. 

The  new  Argentine  corn  crop  is  characterized  by  excellent  yields 
in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  but  varying  yields  in  the  outlying  regions  — 
varying  all  the  way  from  complete  fa,ilurc  to  good  yields.     The  greater 
part  of  the  8,6  percent  larger  acre.ag©    was  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  main  corn  area  where  corn  was  substituted  for 
wheat.     The  larger  planted  acreage  is  not,  therefore,  as  significant  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  increase  had  occurred  in  the  central  part  of  the 
zone.     In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  crop. 
Nevertheless,  a  harvest  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  last  year  may 
be  expected,  according  to  Agricultural  Attache'  Paul  0.  Nyhus  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     If  there  should  be  a  carry-over  of  40,000,000 


-J  See  last  paragraph 
corn  "production. 


of  re"r^ort  for  current  information  on  Argentine 
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"bushels,  ana  also  a  crop  as  large  es  the  lS34-?5  record  harvest,  the  supply 
for  1936-37  will  "be  close 'to  50C,0C0,000  t^ushels.      Moreover,  the  local 
consuaption  of  corn  in  1935-37  v/ill  protahly  not  oe  so  great  as  it  -,7as  in 

1935-  36,  vrhich  vrill  in  turn  release  -.nore  for  export  or  carry-over.  It 
thus  appear^;  that  Argentine  corn  will  continue  to  dominate  v7orld  markets  in 

1936-  37.     If  the  official  price  of  Ar£;entino  corn  nemains  at  its  present 
level,  4.40  pesos  per  100  kilos,  or,  at  the  curre.it  rate  of  exchange, 

37  cents  per  hushe'l ,  continued  imports  into  the  United  States  are  likely. 
The  duty,  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  other  costs  incidental  to 
shipping  corn  to  the  United  States  amount  to  about  36  cents  per  "oushel. 
The  duty  alone  is  25  cents  per  tushel.     With  Argentine  corn  at  the  official 
price,  it  may  he  imported  into  seaboard  markets  at  about  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Union  of  South  Africa.-    The  smaller  movement  of  corn  out  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  1935-36  has  reflected  the  reduced  crop  as  com-oared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year.     Hecentl/  the  Union  has  become  one  of  the 
more  imriort.ant  exporting  countries,     '^he  1934r-35  crop  was  estimated  at 
only  57'",000,000  bushels^compared  with  85,000,000  bushels  the  previous  yeaj:. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  1935-36  season  in  July^   to  the  close  of  Febriaary, 
exports  amotirited  to  12,750,000  bushels  compared  with  16j400,000  bushels 
in  the  same  period  of  the  1934-35  season.     Stocks  in  Union  elevators  on 
February  15  w'ere  only  about  one- third  as  large  as  a  year  earlier. 
Reports  at  the  middle  of  February  indicated  that  conditions  were  favorable 
for  the  new  crop  which  v/ill  move  into  export  channels  in  July  and  A-'og'ast. 

International  Trade  3;,' 

World  shipm.ents  of  corn,  corn  meal,  and  corn  cticp,  April  1935  to  the 
close  of  February  1936,  totaled  350,000,000  bushels  com.pared  with 
265,000,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  an  increase  of 
about  one- third.      The  Argentine  season  begins  April  1,  and  this  country, 
with  its  record  1934-35  crop,  supplied  about  83  percent  of  the  world  corn 
trade,  the  Dahubian  countries  su'oplying  about  8  percent.     The  remaining 
9  percent  is  acco"'jnted  for  by  shipments  originating  in  South  and  Sast  Africa, 
in  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  and  Canada.      In  the  same  period  last  year, 
Argentina  accounted  for  77  percent  and  the  Danube  Basin  12  percent.  The 
United  Kingdom,  as  us^aal,  provided  the  largest  single  outlet,  with  direct 
shipments  accounting  for  10  percent  of  the  world  total  compared  with  15 
percent  a  year  ago.     Shi^^ments  "on  orders",  for  which  the  destination  is 
not  known,weTe  48  percent  of  the  total  or  nearly  the  sa.me  proportion  as  a 
year  ago.      On  the  Continent,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy, 
the  next  heaviest  importers,  took  23  percent  m^ore  corn  in  1935-36  to 
date  tha.n  in  the  same  period  of  1934-35.    Most  of  the  other  countries 
increased  their  imports  compared  with  a  year  ago,  except  G-ennany,  Spain, 
and  Denmark.     There  v/as  a  large  decrease  in  the  direct  shipments  to 
G-ermany.       Shipments  of  corn  to  non-Suropean  ccontries  increased  sharply. 


3/  See  tables  10-18    at  the  end  of  the  text. 
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the  United  States,  prolDalDlj/-  for  tiie  first  time,  rajjking  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  corn  importers.     Imports  of  corn  into  the  United 
States  from  April  1235  through  Jan^oary  1936  aggregated  ahout  38,000,000 
hushels.    Of  this  amount  Argentina  supplied  31 , 000 , 000  hushels ,  Canada 
4,600,000  h-y:hels,  with  the  remainder  split  among  Hungarr,  the  Netherlands, 
Riomania,  Mexxoo,  the  Dominican  Repuhlic,  Haiti,  British  Sast  Africa,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  world  shipments  of  oats  in  1935  and  1936. have  consisted  primarily 
of  Argentine  oats,  with  the  movement  from  southeastern  Europe  negligible. 
The  shipments  of  oats  from  Argentina  in  1935  totaled  ahout  26,000,000 
"bushels  compared  with  nearly  35,000,000  "bushels  in  1934.        Of  the 
European  countries,  Belgivjn  and  Italy  were  heavy  purchasers  of  Argentine 
oats  in  1934,  and  these  two  countries  and  Germany  were  fhe  principal 
"buyers  in  1935.     Total  imports  of  oats  into  the  United  States  aggregated 
15,600,000  hushels  in  the  1934-35  season  which  iDegan  with  July,  of  which 
Argentina  supplied  13,400,000  "bushels  and  Canada,  1,600,000  bushels. 
Imports  into  the  United  States  "became  small  with  the  availability  of  the 
new  crop  in  June, and  July  1935.       In  the  first  2  months  of  1936,  the 
international  movement  of  oats  has  been  very  small  corn'oared  v/ith  that  of 
a  year  ago.    .    ,  ',,  ,      '  , 

'  The  heavy  movement  of  barley  from  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom^,  has  been  a  feature  of  the  international 
trade  in  barley  this  season.       Shipments  of  Russian  barley  from  August  1, 
1935  to  the  close  of  Eobnjary  1936  totaled  32,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
only  about  5,000,000  bushels  in  the  sane  period  last  year.     The  Danubian 
shipments  of  barley '  in  the  same  m.onths  of  1935-36  were  smaller  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934-55.     Shipments  of  barley  from  California 
were  nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  season,  with  a  seasonal  total  of 
7,400,000  bushels  to  the  end  of  Eebrioary  compared  with  only  3,600,000 
bushels  a  year  earlier    and  4,900,000  bushels  2  years  ago. 

With  the  return  to  nearly  normal  yields  of  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States,  the  pressure  of  tne  large  supplies  of  Argentine  corn  on  European 
markets  will  be  increased.     European  imports  of  corn  in  the  next  season 
(beginning  April  1  to  coincide  with  the  Argentine  corn  season)  will  probably 
be  larger  than  for  any  recent  year  except.  1932,  when  they  were  unusually 
large.     The  movement  of  corn  to  countries  other  than  the  European  countries 
will  continue  fairly  large  corapared  with  average,  but  will  probably  be 
much  smaller  than  for  the  past  season. 

Danube  Basin.-    The  Danube  Basin  Office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  revised  downward' the  _  ex-portable  surplus  of  corn  for  the  marketing 
year,  October  1 ,  ,1935,  -  September  30,  1936  to  21,700,000  bushels.     This  is 
3,900,000  bushels  less  than  the  previous  estimate  of  25,600,000  bushels. 
The  reduction  v/as  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  estimate  of  the  R^jmanian 
exportable  surplus  from  19,70a,000    to    17,300,000  bushels,  and  of  the 
Bulgarian  from  2,000,000    to    400,000  bushels.    Active  hog-feeding  in 
Rumania  and  extensive  substitution  of  corn  for  the  relatively  high-priced 
wheat  in  the  diet  of  the  peasants  were  the  principal  factors  causing 
the  reduction. 
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Of  this  s'lirplus  approxi:,in^el7  11,400,000  Dushels  were  exported 
from  the  Danuhe' Basin  co^jintries  "bet^^een- Octoloer  1,  1955  and  the  close 
of  January  1935.     This  includes  prolDatly  as  much  as  7,175,000  liushels 
imported  from  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  into  H-u_ngary.     In  the  same  period 
last  year  20,711,000  "bushels  were  exported,  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  exports  for  the  entire  marketing  season.     Ahout  three-fourths 
of  the  corn  exports  from  the  Basin  originated  in  Rumania,  practically  all 
of  the  "balance  "being  supplied  "by  Yugoslavia.      The  hulk  of  these  exports 
was  shipped  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.      Until  early  in 
January,  R-ijina.nian  and  Yugoslavian  corn  was  sold  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
on  a  "barter  "basis.        In  January,  however,  the  Rumanian  Government 
prohioited  corn  exports  on  a  "barter  "basis,  and  required  payment  in  strong 
currencies.      As  a  result,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  importers  turned  to  the 
lower-priced  Argentine  corn. 

The  export  outlook  for  Danu"bian  cotr'.  is  not  favoralDle,  The 
anticipated  large  Argentine  crop,  which  will  "be.  aiJaila'ble  for  expert  after 
April,  has  already  "beg'on  to  influence  the  maricetings  of  the  remaining 
supplies  of  Rumanian  corn  in  Austria  and  Hungary.     Rumanian  and  also 
Yugoslavian  corn  prices  are  much  a'bove  prices  of  Argentine  corn.  Even 
the  Swedish  contract  could  not  "be  fulfilled,  although  this  contract 
provided  for  special  export  and  currency  premiums  granted  "by  the  Rumanian 
Government,  com"bined  with  "bonuses  accorded  "by  Swedish  owners  of  frozen 
Rumanian  de"bts. 

The  exportahle  siorplus  of  oats  for  the  season,  July  1,  1935  - 
June  30,  1936,  was  placed  at  2,800,000  "bushels.     Oat  exports  from 
J^oly  1,  1935  through  January  1936  totaled  apioroximately  1,500,000  hushels, 
practically  all  of  which  originated  in  Rijmania  and  \7ere  shipped  to  Austria. 
The  quantity  availa"ble  for  exoort  on  5'e"bruary  1  totaled  a-ouroximately 
1,200',  000  hushels.  '  ' 

The  quantity  of  harley  availa"ble  for  export  from  the  Danuoe  Basin 
daring  ttie  ma.rketing  season,  July  1,  1935  -  June  50,  1936,  was  recently 
placed  at  a"bout  12,600,000  "bushels.      Earlier  in  the  season  the  estimates 
of  exporta"ble  sur-olus  were  ahout  18,400,000  hushels,     A  sharp  increase  in 
home  consumption,  due  to  the  unexpectedly  la.rge  hog  feeding  in  Rumania, 
was  principally  resr5onsi"ble  for  the  reduction.     Only  ahout  7,835,000 
"bushels  of  "barley  were  shipped  a'broad  from  the  Danuhe  Basin  countries  from 
J-uly  1,  1935  through  January  31,  1936.     In  the  compara"ble  period  last  year 
a"bout  9,155,000  hushols  of  barley  were  e^-rported,  from  exports  of  10,715,000 
hushels  for  the  entire  marketing  year.  •  Practically  all  of  the  Dajiuhian 
barley  v/hich  has  bo'-;n  e:..poLt'-d  to  date  ori5,in.ated  in  Rumania  and  was  shipped 
to  Austria.,  Czechoslo^'aklr:..   c;-./itzcrland,  G-e-'inany,  I-"ung;.ry,  and  various  other 
countries.     The  oiju^intity  available  for  export  on  February  1  totaled  about 
4,800,000  bushels. 
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Since  last  fall,  the  Governments  of  all  the  Danubian  countries 
and. of  Turkey  have  "been  actively,  engaged  in  purchasing  grain  for  dis- 
tribution in  deficient  •  sections  of  the  .respective,  co-untries.  The 
Rumanian  Government^, opened  a  credit  of  atout  $720, 000'  and  the  Yugo-  , 
slavian  Govr-nment  a  credit  of  $40,000  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
seed.    Yugoclavian  farmers  receiving  seed  from  the  Government  will  have 
to  refund  the  same  in  kind  before  November  1,  195So     Other  governmental 
activities  of  the  Danube  Basin  countries  irclude  a  prohibition  by  the 
Rumanian  Government  of  corn  exports,  except  against  payment  in  strong 
currencies.    As  a  result  of  high  internal  grain  prices,  the,  contract 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  with  Great  Britain  to 'export  about  1,800,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1,400,000  bushels  of  barley,   the  sterling  proceeds' 
of  which  were  to  be  received  by  the  Bank  of  England  prior  to  November 
1,  1935,  Was  cancelled.     To  make  the  payment  of  overdue  installments 
possible,  a  new  contract  was  developed  early  in  December.     This  con- 
tract provides  for  the  purchase  of  5,900,000  bushels  of  R-omania  com 
by  the  Swedish  "Transfer"  Company,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
to  cover  the  December -6  term  of  Rumanian  debt-installment  due  in  London, 
another  part  to  be  used  on  Swedish  claims,  and  another  to  be  at  the  free 
disposal  of  Rumanian  grain  exporters,    Hov/ever,  only  about  787,000  bush- 
els of  Corn  on  the  contract  were  exported  during  December  and  January, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  offers  of  grain  ,and  the  increase  in  domestic 
prices.    A  decree  of  December  11,  1935  temporarily  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation of  oats  and  barley  from  Yugoslavia.    Late  in  January,  revenue 
offices  were  instructed  to  accept  Yugoslavian  corn  up  to  March  15  in 
payment  of  taxes  at  the  daily  local  market  price  for  com. 

The  1935-35  acreage  of  winter  barley,  which  usually  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  barley  area  of  around  7,400,000  acres  in' 
the  Danube  Basin,  may  be  smaller  than  average,  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  at  the  time  of  planting.     The  winter  oats  acreage,  which  repre- 
sents a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total  oat  acreage,  is  also  probably 
smaller  this  year,  because  the  drought  of  last  fall  reduced  seedings. 

Livestock  ITumbers  and  Demand 

United  States. -The  annual  United  States  livestock  inventory  as 
'  of  Jcjiuary  1,  1936  showed  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and,  increases  in  the  numbers  of  hogs  on  farms  compared 
with  the  numbers  a  year  earlier,    Wh'en  the  numbers  of  all  species  are 
converted  to  a  common  basis  which  a.llows  for  differences  in  size  and 
feed  req:airements  of  the  several  species,  the  change  from  last  year  was 
a  decrease  of  one- tenth  of  1  percent o 

Horse  and  mule  numbers  were  down  2  percent  from  January  1,  1935 
to  January  1,  1936.    The  continued  increases  in  colt  production  which 
began  in  1933  may  soon  terminate  the  long  downward  trend  in ' the  numbers 
of  horses  on  farms.    The  character  of  the  demand  for  horses  and  mules 
is  reflected  by  the  trend  of  their  prices.     The. farm  price  of  $94.80 
for  horses  on  February  15  was  the  highest  since  1920,  and  the  price  of 
$110.50  for  mjj.es  was  the  highest  in  recent  years.    Total  cattle  numbers 


declined  only  -one-half  of  1,  percent,  but  with  the  1935  feed-grain  production 
much  greater  than  in  1934 j  the  jiumbcr  of  cattle  on  feed  in  1936  was  much 
above  that  in  1935.    The  number  of  cattle  o'n  feed- for  .market  in  11  Com 
Belt  States  on  Janu-^jy  1,  1936  v/as.  41  percent  .larger  than  the  very  small 
number  on  feed  a  year  earlier,.    Despite  the  increase,  however,  this  number 
Was  below  average.     It  is  probable  that  the  trend  in  cattle  numbers  will 
be  upward  during  the  next  few  years.  .  The,  increase,  which  depends  on  feed 
and  credit  conditions,  will  be  primarily  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Hiverj  where  the- 1934  dxo^aght  and -the  Government  cattle  buying' 
program  reduced  cattle  numbers  sharply.     Of  the  cattle  and  calves  on  farms, 
nearly  one- third  are  milk;  cows  and  heifers  (2  years  old  ar:d  over).  The 
number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  increased  steadily  from  1928  until  1934, 
v;hen  drought  and  feed  shor-bage  caused  a  sharp  decrease.     The  numbers  on 
January  1,  1935  were  800,0.00  smaller  than  a- year  earlier,  and  during  this  ' 
past  year  were  further  reduced  by  600,000.     The  n-amber  of  milk  cows  is 
down  to  the  level  of  about  3  years  ago  and  may  not  show  m-ach.  change  for 
a  year  or  two. 

Numbers  of  sheep  fell  off  only  about  one-half  of  1  percent,  with 
an' increase  in  the  number  of  stock  sheep  in  the  native  sheep  States, 
practically  offsetting  the  decrease  in  the  western  sheep  States.     The  trend 
of  sheep  numbers  in  the  *Vestern  States  m.ay  "be  expected  to  be  upward  in  the 
next  few  years,  if  feed, conditions  and  the  grazing  policies  inaugurated 
under  the  Taylor  Act  are  not  ^oniavorable,    1-Tot  much  change  is  anticipated 
in  sheep  numbers  in  the  native  or  farm  flock  sheep  States  in  the  next  few 
.years.     The  n-omber  of  lambs  on  feed  for  market  on  Januar:>-  1,  1936  in  the  - 
principal  feeding  States  was  5.4  percent  smaller  than  the  number  on  that 
date  in  1935,    Decreases  were  primarily  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn 
Eelt  States,  with  an  increase  in  the  Western  States,  including  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  •  . 

■  i 

.Hogs  were  the  only  kind  of  livestock  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
January  1,  1936  inventory,  this  increase  being  about  9  percent.     Tne  end  of 
the  downward  trend  in  hog  production  which  began  in  1933  was  reached  with 
tne  small  pig  crop  of  1935,  and  increasing  production  is  anticipated  in 
1936  and  1937.    jyi  increase  of  about  31  percent  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of 
1935  over  tnat  of  1934,  and  a  prospective  increase  of  24  percent  in  the  ■ 
number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1936  over  the  sm^ll  farrowings 
in  the  spring  of  1935  were  indicated  in  the  December  pig-crop  survey. 
The  hog-corn  ratio  has  been  unusually  favorable  to  feeding  hogs..  Based 
on  faJ-m  prices,  the  hog-com  r^tio.  on  February  15  was  16,8  for  the  United 
States  compared  with  a  long-time  average  of  11.7,     The  ratio  in  the  Com 
Belt  was  19.3  and  in  Iowa  19.8  compared  with  the  long-time  averages  of 
13.3  ,and  14.2,  respectively,  ■ 

Canada, -As  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
increased  in  193o.     Improvement  in  pastures  ajid  feed  crops  and  higher 
Cattle  prices,  due  in  part  to  the  demand  from  the  United  States,  strongly  ; 
stimulated  the  local  demand  for  feeding  cattle,  and  at  the  close  of  1935 
there  were  more  cattle  on  winter  feed  in  Canada  than  in  any  recent  yeax* 
As  a  result  of  the  United  States-Canada  Trade  Agreem.ent,  the  Canadian 
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cattle  industry  may  increase  exports  of  cattle  weighing  more  than  ?00 
pounds,  and  of  veal  calves  to  the  United  Btat-es.-    The  reduction  in  the 
tariff  will  tend  to  compensate  or  to  off-set,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
lower  prices  which  may  develop  in  United'  States  markets  with  more  plentiful 
supplies  and  increased  livestock  numhers.-    The  number  of  milk  cows  is  on 
.  the  decrease  ""because  of  the  smaller  number  of-  dairy  heifers  on  farms, 
^nd  because  of  exports  of  dairy  cattle,     ^he  recent  trade  agreement  between 
t'he  United  States  and  Canada  lov/ers-  the  tariff  50  percent  on  a  quota  of 
20,000  dairy  cows  per  year.    Hog  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  in  Canada, 
especially  in  the  last  6  months  of  1936.    An  increase  in  spring  farrov/ing 
is  indicated  by  t"he  demand  ' fo r  and  t'he  retention  of  brood  sows,     T'he  low 
point  in  t'he  horse  population  of  Canada  may  have  "been  reached,     T'he  annual 
production  of  colts  has  reached  t'he  point  where  t'he  increase  exceeds  the 
.deat'hs  of  mature  animals.    About  90  percent  of  the  horses  exported  from 
Canada  in  1925  were  shipped  to  t'he  United  States. 

Europe, -In  the  summer  of  1935,  hog  numbers  were  the  smallest  for 
a  number  of  yea.rs  in  the  four  important  countries,  t'he  United  States, 
Canadaj  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  whic'h  furnished  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  world  export  of  pork  and  pork  products  during  t'he  5  years, 
1925-1929,    As  already  mentioned,  hog  numbers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  expected  to  increase,  provided  feed-grain  production  is  not 
seriously  affected  in  1936  by  weather  conditions.    Hog  numbers  in  Denmark 
totaled  3,216,000,  according  to  a  December  estimate,  or  an  increase  of  6 
percent    above  the  number  on  hand  a  year  earlier.    Also,  an  increase  of 
17  percent  in  bred  sows  was  reported  compared  with  a  ye:  r  ago.     This  in- 
crease was  to  be  expected  because  of  the  favorable  hog-feed  ratio.  Through- 
out 1934,  hog  numbers  in  the  Netherlands  declined,  but  in  1935  numbers 
increased. 

At  the  end  of  1935  the  number  of  hogs  in  G-ermany,  the  principal 
continental  European  deficit  hog-producing  country  was  nearly  23,0GQ.vf?00, 
a  decrease  of  2  percent  from  the  number  at  the  end  of  1934,    An  increase 
of'  28  percent  in  bred  sows  of  6  months  to  a  year  old  and  a  7  percent 
increase  in  those  above  a  year  old  indicates  an  increase  in  hog  numbers 
in  1936,     The  increased  number  of  suckling  pigs  and  bred  sows  in  Germany 
and  t'he  feeding  of  hogs  to  heavier  weights  increased  the  demand  for  feeds, 
and  in  some  areas  feeding  became  unprofitable  even  with  the  relatively 
'high  'hog  prices.    With  the  smaller  1935  potato  crop,  it  was  reported  that 
feed  potatoes  were  short  in  certain  sections,  w'hich  caused  an  advance  in 
their  price.     In  addition,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  release  some  of 
t'he  G-ovemment's  stocks  of  grain  to  be  distributed  among  farmers  who 
contract  to  deliver  hogs  of  a  certain  weight  in  June  and  July,  1936. 

Hog  numbers  in  Czechoslovakia,'  another  important  deficit  country, 
s"hov/ed  some  decrease  in  1935  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1934.  Im- 
ports of  live  hogs  increased  sharply,  particularly 'in  t'he  last  quarter 
of  1935.     Indications  are  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  hog  prices  in 
Czfic'no Slovak! a,  and  in  spite  of  t'he  Government's  policy  of  restricting 
hog  production  and  importing  fat  hogs  and  fat  backs  in  exchange  for  in- 
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dustrial  goods,  little  change  i..  donestic  hog  production  will  taOce  place. 
Hog  n-jm'bers  were  down  in  Austria  in  1935,  where  a  policy  of  adjusting 
hog  numhers  to  feed  supplies  has  "been  followed.    Although  Austria  is 
reported  as  having  a  consideraole  supply  of  cattle,  "beef  consumption  did 
not  increase  when  pork  consumption  declined. 

Eog  n-'om'bers  in  Hungary  increased  in  1955  ever  those  in  1934,^  As 
a  result  of  the  governmental  policy  of  enco-'oraging  domestic  production  and 
limiting  exports,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Althout^  the  U.S.S.R,  has  been  unimportant  in  the  international  trade  in 
hogs  and  pork  products,  their  hog  numbers  in  1935  showed  an  increase  of 
29  percent  over  those  of  1934.    The  numbers  declined  in  Norway  during  1935, 
but'with  only  a  slight  decrease  in  yo-ang  pigs;  '  a  tendency  for  brood  sows 
to  increase  suggests  a  change  in  trend  in  1936. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  in  European  countries,  excluding  the  U.S.S.?.. , 
were  5  percent  greater  in  1935  than  the  average  for  the  period  1926-193C, 
and  12  percent  above  the  average  of  the  years  1921-1925.    Numbers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  increased  from  the  1921-1925  period"  to  1926-1930  period, 
declined  sharply  in  1932.  , Since  then  they  have  increased  again,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  equal  the  1926-1930  average.    Czechoslovakia  reduced 
cattle  numbers  in  1935  by  8  percent  compared  with  the  1926-1930  average, 
Hungary  3  percent,  and  Lithuania  7  percent.     In  other  countries,  increases 
were  quite  general.     In  Germany  there  are  more  cattle,  than  in  any  other 
European  country-,  exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R.    Unofficial  estimates  of 
cattle  numbers  indicate  that  Germany  is  entering  a  period  when  the  trend 
of  n-ambers  will  be  downward.     Since  the  War,  the  trend  has  been  upward. 
The  1934  dro'oght  and  the  smaller- than-aormal  feed  crop  of  1935,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  reduced  imports  of  protein  supplements  and  oil- 
seeds from  which  protein  feeds  may  be  derived,  account  in  a  large  part 
for  the  change  in  trend. 

In  response  to  the  relatively  low  prices  of  feed  grains  and  the 
higher  prices  of  hog  products,  an  increased  Interest  in  hog  breeding 
has  developed  in  mar^  co-uatries.    Eollowing  the  recent  favorable  hog- 
f-eed  ratios,  the  numbers  of  hogs  in  the  summer  of  1936  will  pro*bably  be 
greater  than  the  unusually  small  numbers  on  hand  in  the  summer  of  1935. 
The  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  the  United  States  is  materially  above  average, 
ljumerous  price  ratios  are  given  in  an  attached  table.  ^/    Most  of  these 
ratios  are  of  a  broader  type  than  the  hog-com  price  ratio;  most  of  tiiem 
are  more  favorable  than  average  for  feeding.     In  Germany  the  livestock- 
feedst-ojffs  ratio  in  December  was  slightly  above  the  averoge  of  the^ 
Lecembers,  1926-1934.     The  livestock  pro due t s-feeds tuff s  price  ratio, 
■  however,  was  below  average.     The  hog-feed  price  ratio  for  Denm.ark  in 
December  was  12.6  compared  with  12.2  a  year  earlier,  and  the  Decem.ber 
average  of  7,1  for  the  years  1926-1934.     The  Netherlands  price  ratio  was 
m<ach  above  that  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  in  Yugoslavia  it  was  below  that 
of  any  recent  December.     Tne  ratios  in  Finland  were  mostly  favorable. 
The  December  hog-com  ratio  was  about  average  in  Norwa^^  but  both  the 
dairy  products-corn  price  ratio  and  the  dairy  products-concentrated  feed 

price  ratio  v/ere  -unfavorable.  

4/    See  table  19.  ~ 
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-  .  prices  _5/ 

Prices  of  ffeed  grains  were  mostly 'unchanged  or  ■higher  in  the  past 
3  months.  ■  Argentine  corn  remained  lower  than  corn-  of  other  countries. 
Spot  yellow  La  Plata  corn  averaged  50.3  cents  per  bushel  during  February 
at  Liverpool  compared  with  51.0  cents  in  January,  although  the  near  future 
at  Buenos  Aires  moved  up  from  37.7  cents  in  January  to  38.1  ceijts  in 
February.     The  May  future  tended  upward  in  the  first  half'  of  Mafoh.  Im- 
porting nations  are  reported  awaiting  information  concerning  the  new 
minirauna  official  price  for  new  Plate  com.    An  announcemeht  of  March  23, 
1935  placed  the  minimum  at  4.40  pesos  per  100  kilos  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  37  cents  per  bushel.     The  minimum  prices  on  Argentine  wheat  and 
flaxseed  were  increased,  due  primarily to  a  partial  crop  failure  of  these 
respective  grains.    However,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  prospects  of  an 
Argentine  corn  crop  as  large  or  neatly  as  large  as  that  of  last  year  is 
possible.    United  States  prices  of  corn  declined  in  the  late  months  of 
1935,  but  this  adjustment  because  of  the  larger  supplies  was  apparently 
completed  in  January,  with  prices  holding  steady  in  February  and  early 
March.    Steady  to  somewhat  higher  feed  grain  prices  are  in  prospect  in  the 
next  few  months,  especially  for  the  better  grades.    Any  advance,  however, 
will  be  influenced  by  the  official  price ^f or  Argentine  corn  in  1936-37. 
If  Argentine- corn  prices  remain  at  about "the  present  level,  the,  advance 
will  not  be  significant.     Feed  requirement^  in  the  United  States  were 
greatly  increased  in  Jaaiuary  a:id  February  by  severely  cold  weather, 
Danubian  feed  grains  advanced  sharply  during  .the  fall  months  because, 
of  the  smaller  feed  crops..  .  .  •  ■ 

Oats  prices  have  been  steady  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  several  months,  but  slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  Argentina.^.  . 
Barley  prices  have  been  irregula^r.    Both  feed  and  malting  types  'tended 
upward  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     British  prices  advanced  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  season,  as  British  maltsters  supplied 
seasonal  malting  requirements.    Prices  of  English  malting  barley  at  the 
farm  declined  in  Januiuy  and  February,  and  California  barley  at  London 
declined.    By  the  close  of  February,  British  buyers  had  largely  filled 
their  requirements  of  California  barley  for  the  1935-36  brewing  season, 
and  their  interest  in  the  old  crop  supply  for  carry-over  purposes,  to 
start  the  new  crop  malting  next  season,  was  restricted  by  the  relatively 
poor  quality  of  remaining  California  supplies. 

After  this  report  was  prepared,   the  first  official  estimate  of  the 
Argentine  corn  production  was  received.     The  estimate  is  379,900,000  bushels, 
harvested  on  12,367,000  acres.  This  forecast  is  believed  by  Agricultural 
Attache'  iJyhus  to  be  representative  of  current  conditions  unless  brimper  yields 
are  realized  in  the  Pergajnino  a.nd  Rosario  districts.     The  difference  between 
the  seeded  and  the  harvested  acreage  indicates  serious  deterioration.  Ilainy 
weather  at  harvest  may  reduce  the  quality  som.ewhat  below  earlier  expectations. 


5/    See  tables  20-22  at  the  end  of  the  textual  material. 
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Tacle  l.-?eed  grains:     Acreage,,  selected  countries  and  world, 

1926-1935 
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23.400 
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8,095  ' 

'197, 500 

1935 

:  92,727 

l/l8, 854 

24^165 

2/  8,464 

8,092 

Oats': 

,  t 

# 

1926  -  ' 

:      42^  854^ 

2,219 

4',  535 

39,613 

40,370  ■ 

145,100 

1927  ' 

40',  350' 

1,743 

4,585 

44,143 

39,393 

147,300 

1928    '  ; 

40',  128' 

2,193 

4 , 622 

42,614 

39,715 

146,300 

19'29  : 

3  8',  148' 

2,160 

5,083 

46',  654 

40,444 

' 149, 600 

1930    '  ! 

39",  653' 

2 , 243 

4, 648 

44,210 

39,895 

' 147,900 

1931    '  : 

.40",  084' 

2 , 041 

3,  978 

43,184 

39,537 

' 145,700 

1932    '  . 

:      -41',  420' 

2,208" 

3 , 632 

38',111 

39,224 

" 141, 500 

1933 

:  36,70r 

1,  551' 

3,876 

41",  224 

38,390 

■  139,700 

1934  : 

30',  172' 

2,397 

3',  829 

44',  507 

37 , 912 

' 136,500 

1935  ; 

39,714 

1 ,387 

3  710 

2/43.149 

37 ,156 

143,200 

Barley:  ; 
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OX  X 
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PO  50R 

86  ^  CO 

1927  : 

9,465 

■  782 

6,  888 
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85,  500 

1928  : 

12,735 

91  1 
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PC  486 

94 , 7  00 

1929    '  : 

,  13,523 

802 

7',  849 

ig,978 

21,139 

101,100 

isi30    '  : 

12,666 

794 

7,801 

18,356 

20, '861 

96,900 

1931    "  : 

11, 424 

1,011 

7,577 

16,936 

21  ,'392 

92  ,  300 

1^32  I 

13,346 

1,283 

7,151 

lo,9l2 

21,016 

93,100 

1933    ■  : 

,  10,009 

1,379 

7,341 

17,932 

20,448 

90,600 

1934    ''  : 

7,095 

1,577 

7,121 

20,959 

20,799 

92,200 

1935  : 

12,858 

1,287 

6,805 

2/19,096 

20,634 

94,400 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research*     Compiled  fron  official 


sources. 
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Table  2«-Feed  grains:     Prodiicti^  n,   selected  countries  and  world,  1926-1935 


Conimodity 
and 
year 

:  United  : 
:  'States  : 

»  « 

: 

Argentina.^ : 
: 

...     .  ; 

Danu'be  : 
Basin  : 
countries  : 

Europe 
•.U.S.S.R.  : 

; 
; 

.Other  : 
countries  : 

Estimated 
world  total 
■excluding 
China 

:  a, 000 

■■  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  "bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Corn: 

1926 

:  2,574,511 

320,848 

468,007 

135,819 

185,231 

;  4,495,000 

1927 

:  2, 677^671 

311,597 

311,400 

122,828 

173,370 

4,378,000 

1928 

:  2,714,535 

252,408 

249,988 

129,665 

134,458 

4,377,000 

1929 

:  2,535,546 

280. 617 

522  331 

KJ       (-Lr  m  J_ 

118.838 

185.164 

4,475,000 

1930 

:  2,065j273 

419,661 

400,242 

105,015 

212,174 

4,051,000 

1931 

:  2,588,509 

299,329 

459,547 

186,997 

172,540 

■  4,644,000 

1932 

:  2,906^873 

267,761 

555,262 

135,032 

209,937 

4,959,000 

1933  : 

2,351,658 

256,913 

428,828 

188,981 

186,411 

4,355,000 

1934 

:  1,377 ',126 

451,943 

507,389 

151,175 

220,956 

3,596,000 

1935  ; 

:  2,202,852 



378,117 

)  

180,980 



Oats:  : 

1926  : 

1 , 141 , 941 

56,276 

136,022 

1,022,383 

1,705,998 

4,556,000 

1927  : 

1 , 093, 097 

52,290 

108,883 

903,197 

1,638,715 

4,340,000 

1928  : 

1,318',  977 

65,172 

126,450 

1,135,^145 

1,752,617 

4,965,000 

1929  : 

1.118'  4]  4 

1 55  539 

1  084  337 

1, 904,832 

4,731 ,000 

1930  ; 

1,277-,  379 

60,983 

124,926 

1,145,353 

1,588,925 

4,739,000 

1931 

:  1,126,913 

72,980 

84,845 

755,076 

1,610,585 

4,079,000 

1932 

1,246,548 

69,583 

91,509 

77<4,365 

1,759,895 

4,439,000 

1933 

731,500 

57,3  88 

114,706 

1,061,660 

1,82,5,029 

4,207,000 

1934  : 

525,889 

66 , 827 

84,780 

1,302,100 

1,511,777 

4,020,000 

1935  : 

1,195,435 

34,447 

81,718 

.  .  

1,592,671 

4,602,000 

Barley:  ; 

1926 

:  164,467 

18,372 

131,255 

251,592 

542,631 

1,687,000 

1927 

240,057 

14,560 

108,950 

205,753 

550,198 

1,563,000 

1928  : 

329,625 

16,814 

133,798 

260,280 

5Q9,204  . 

1,930,000 

1929 

280,242 

16,131 

185,517 

331,311 

642,188 

2,071,000 

1930  ; 

303,752 

14,000 

■  174,958 

311,082 

583,791 

1,987,000 

1931 

:  198,543 

19,771 

120,688 

237,913 

569,445 

1,703,000 

1932 

302,042 

32,150 

131,968 

231,024 

646,467 

1,901,000 

1933 

155,825 

33,739 

152,604 

360,470 

613,585 

1,862,000 

1934 

118,348 

40,593 

92,353 

314,165 

623,510 

1,758,000 

1935 

1  292,249 

22,046 

99,033 

596,733 

1,878,000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  official 


sources. 
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Table  3.-jjeed  grains:     Prod-action  in  short  tons,  selected  countries,  and 


world,  1927-1935 


Conimodity        ■  :  ;  ;  :  .         :  :  :  : 

aJ^^              '  :  :  :  :  •         :  :  :  : 

selected         :  1927  1928  :  1929  :  1930.  :  1931  :  1.932::  1933  :•  1934  :  1935 

country  ;  y  :  :  \  :  (Prelim.) 

:  Mil..     ■  Mil.  .Mil..  Mil.      :  Mil.  Mil.;  Mil.  .  Mil.  Mil. 

:  s.  tons  's.  tons  s .  tons  s.  tons  s-.  tons  s.  tons  s .  tons  s .  tons  s .  tons 
United  States:  : 

Com  :  75.0  76.0  71.0  57.8    .  72..a  81.4  ,  65.8,,  33.5  61.7 

Oats   ...:  17.5  ;  21.1  17.9  .20.4    '  18..0  19. .9  11.7  8.4^  19.1 

Barley  :  5.8  7.9  6.7  7.3        4..8  7.2.    .3.7  .    2.8  7.: 

Total   :  98,3  •  105.0  95.6  85.5    .  95.3  -  ICS. -5  .81.2  49.8  87.5 

Argentina:  : 

Corn   :  8.7  7.1  7.9  .11.8        8^4  7.-5  7.2  12.7 

Oats   :  0.3  1.0  1.1  1.0    .    1..2  l.;l  _     0.9  ,1.1  0.6 

Barley  :  0.3  0.4  0.4  0.3  0.5  0.:3  .  0.8  1.0  0.5 

■^otal  :  9.8  £.5  9.4  13.1    '  10.1  S.-4  8.9  14.5 

Danube  Easin      :  ■ 

coiontries :        :  •       .  ■ 

Com  ...:  8.7  7.0  14.6  11.2    •  12.9  15.;5  12.0  .  14.2  10.6 

Oats  :  1.7  2.0  2.5  2.0  :   -.1.4  1.-5  1.8  1.4  1,3 

Barley  :  2.6  3.2  4.5  .     4o2    ;  .2.9  3.2  3.9  2.2  2.4 

■^■otal  :  13.0'  12.2  21.6  17.4   -.  17.2  2Q..2  17.7  17.8  14.5 

U.S.3.R. :  : 

Com  :  3.4  3.6  3.3  2.9        5.2  3.8  5.3  4.2 

-    Oats  :  14.5  18.2  17.3  .  13.3      12.1  12.-4  17.0  20.8 

Barley  :  4.9  6.2  8.0  .     7.5        c.7  5.5  8.7  7,5 

i-otal  :  22.8  28.0  28.6  23.7      23. C  21.7  31. C  32.5 

Other  European  : 

coiontries:  : 

Com  :  4.9  3.8  5.2  5.9        4.8  5.9  ,5.2  6.2  5.1 

Oats  :  26.2  28.0  30.5  25.4      25.3  28.2  29.2  25.8  25.3 

Barley  ;  13.2  14.6  15.4  14.0  .   13.7  15.5  14.7  15.0  14.3 

Total  ;  44.3  46.4  51.1  45.3      44.3  49.6  49.1  47.0      44. ^ 

Jistimated  "svorld: 
total  exclud-  : 
ing  China:  : 

Corn  ....:  122. 6-  122.6  125.3  ,113.4    130.0  138.9  121.9  100.7 

Oats  :  69.4  79.4  75.7  75.8  .    65.3  71.0  57.3  64.3  73.6 

Barley  :  39.9  46.3  49.7  47.7  .   40.9  45.6  44.7  42.4  45.1 

-o-.3i  :  231.9  248.3  250.7  235.9    236.2  255»5  253.9  207.4 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Hesearch.     Coinpiled  froir.  official  sources. 
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Table  4. - 

Feed  grains:     Production ■  in  si>ecif led  countries,  1932-1935 


Crop  and  countries 
reported  in  19>"",:3 

United  States  

Canada  

France   

Spain  

Italy  

Austria   

Czechoslovalcia  

Hungary  

Yugoslavia  •  

Bulgaria  : 

Rumania   

Total  9  European  : 
countries   .  .  .  ; 

Morocco   ; 

Algeria   .  .  . ; 

Tunisia  : 

Egypt  : 

Kenya  ; 

Eritrea  : 

Total  6  Uorth  African: 
co^jntries  : 

Turkey  : 

Syria  and  Lebanon  : 

Manchuria  •  : 

Total  3  Asiatic  : 

countries   : 

Total  18  countries 
Estimated  world  total: 
OATS        .  : 

United  States   : 

Canada  : 

England  and  Wales  : 

Scotland  : 

Irish  Free  State  : 

Northern  Ireland  : 

Norway  : 

Sweden  : 

Denmark  : 

Netherlands   ; 

Belgi-jjn  : 

Luxemburg  ,  : 

France  : 

Spain  : 

Italy  : 

Switzerland   : 


: Percentage 

1932 

:      1 933 

:  1954 

:  1935 

:  1935  is 

:  of 

1934 

1 , 000 

:  1,000 

:  l,OuC 

:  1,000  . 

bushels 

:  bushels  ^ 

;  bushels 

:  bushels 

:  Percent 

2,906,873 

:  2,351,658 

:  1,377,126 

:  2,202,852 

:  + 

60.0 

,  5,057 

;  5,054 

6,798 

:  7,765 

:  + 

14.2 

16,115 

:  17,122 

:  20,073 

:  20,977 

:  + 

4.5 

27,286 

:  ,25,999 

:  31,015 

:  28,448 

:  — 

8.3 

1/  110,508 

:l/  -  ,93,836 

:,l/  115,197 

:l/  '  90,749 

:  — 

21.2 

5,203 

:       .  5,377 

;  6,104 

:  4,669 

:  - 

23.5 

12,176 

:  6,018 

;  9,728 

:  5,956 

J  _ 

28.4 

95, 7M 

71,229 

:  82,600 

:  56,534 

:  - 

31.6 

138,589 

:  140,861 

:  202,912 

92,896 

54.2 

34,899 

:  37,440 

:  31,091 

:  39,721 

:  '  + 

27.8 

235,930 

:  179,298 

:  190,786 

:  188,966 

 ,  z  

- 

1.0 

726,550 

:  577,180 

:  689,506 

529,926 

: 

23.1 

4,677 

:  5,528 

9,688 

:  5,484 

43.4 

217 

:  228 

283 

:  236 

:  - 

16.3 

217 

:  236 

:  '236 

:  236 

■  'o.o 

76,053 

:  58,100 

:  61,880 

:  66,448 

:  + 

7.4 

4,070 

:  2,667 

:  3,462 

:  4,186 

:  '  + 

20.9 

505 

:  394 

:  346 

:  142 

59.0 

85,739 

57,153 

:  75,894 

:      '  80,674 

:  + 

6.3 

13,536 

22,324 

19,255. 

18,460 

"4.9 

904: 

1 , 024 

1,147, 

1,464 

:   '  + 

27.6 

60,699: 

69,243 

58,209. 

70,863 

:  + 

21.7 

75,139: 

92,591: 

78,611: 

90,787, 

15.5 

.3,799,358: 

3,093.,  636: 

2,227,935: 

2,912,004: 

+ 

30.7 

4,-959,000: 

4,355,000: 

3,595,000: 

 J 

1,246,548: 

731,500: 

525,889: 

1,195,435: 

+127.3 

416,034: 

326,695: 

341,190: 

418,995: 

+ 

22.8 

87,553: 

85,820: 

78,120: 

79,560: 

+ 

2.0 

52,220: 

48,580: 

45,150: 

47,570: 

+ 

5.6 

43 , 904: 

43,693: 

39,262: 

43,C'99: 

+ 

9.8 

20,201: 

-  18,411; 

19,198: 

18,212: 

5.1 

13,328: 

12,416: 

12,146: 

11,949: 

1.6 

81,845: 

73,201: 

84,835: 

83,362: 

1.7 

72,707: 

68,653: 

68,019: 

72,008: 

+ 

5.9 

19,103: 

20,004: 

19,803: 

18,078: 

8.7 

52,385: 

57,216: 

55,566: 

46,159: 

16.9 

3,182: 

3,548: 

5,133: 

3,156: 

+ 

0.7 

331,936: 

390,880: 

302,059: 

317,484: 

+ 

5.1 

57,214: 

40,785: 

51,807: 

37,200: 

28.2 

41,568: 

39,562: 

33,758: 

35,495: 

+ 

5.1 

2,425: 

2,545: 

1,404: 

1,439: 

2.5 

Continued- 


Table  4.- 

?eed  grains:     Production  in  :;pecified  co^antries,  1932-1935  -  Cont'd 


Crop  cxid  co'jjitries 
reported  in  1935 


1932 


;■  1,000 

OATS  -  COIITIHIED         :  trashels 

&ermaii7   :  455,150 

Austria  :  26,656 

Czechoslovalcia  :  114,627 

H-angary  ^  :  21,756 

Yugoslavia  :.  18,548 

Greece  :  ,  6,842 

Bulgaria  :  .  5,929 

Rumania  :  44,276 

Poland  ■  :  164,713 

L.ith.uaJiia  .   :  •  24,552, 

Latvia  :  22,252 

Estonia  _  :  s ,  956 

Finland   45 , 122 

Total.  27  E'j.ropean        :  ' 

co-'ontries  ;  1,844,180 

Morocco.  :  1,257 

Algeria.  :  8,707 

Tunisia ,  »  :  i  ^  ggg 

Total  3  North  African: 

CQ^or.tries   11.903 

Turkey  ;  8,729 

Syria  end  Le'banon  :__  931 

Total  2  Asiatic  : 

ccantries   :  9.560 

Total  34  ij  or  them  : 
Hemisphere  co-gntries:  3,528.325 

Urug-uay  :  759 

Argentina  :     ■  69,583 

New  Zealand  :  6.255 

Total  3  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries:  76.607 
Total  37  countries  . .;  3,604.932 
Estimated  v/orld  total: 
excluding  China  .... :  4,439.000 
BAHLFf 

United  States   :  302,042 

Caoiada  :  80.773 

England  snd  V.'ales  .....:       .  35,798. 

Scotland  ■  :  3,080 

Northern  Ireland:  :  53 

Nor?73y  •  :       ;  5,433 

Sweden  :       •  10,904 

Lenmark  :       • 46,348 

Netherlands  :       :   2, 497 

Belgi-jjn  :  4,701 


1933 


1,000 
"bushels 


479, Oil 

;  375,534 

:       359 , 957 

1.5 

34,656 

:  52,139 

:'.  ■  28,047 

16,7 

108,654 

: ■       81 , 224 

: ;  70,763 

12.9 

24,637 

:  ■  17,869 

: ; ■  15,291 

14.4 

25,563 

:  22,972 

:  19,146 

16.7 

9,257 

:  6,767 

:  8,818 

:  + 

29.9 

6,948 

:  5,133 

:  6,379 

:  + 

24.3 

55,558 

:  38,806 

:  40,902 

:  + 

5.4 

184,338 

:  175,730 

:  177,663 

:'  + 

1.1 

23,507 

:  26,163 

:  ;  27,404 

:  + 

4.7 

22,783 

:  26,770 

:  26,587 

0.7 

8,014 

10,994 

:  9,252 

15.8 

43,752 

53  ,  485 

:    .  '  '  44,159 

17.4 

1,934,504 


1 , 555 
9,703 

689 


12,275 


14,353 

933 


15,286 


3,020,250 


3,218 
57,388 
3,  952 


64,558 


3,054,618 


4, 207  ,■000 


lc5,825 
63 , 559 


29,456 
2,660 
7C 

"  4,597 
9,922 
•44,025 
■  2,311 
4,615 


1954 


1,000 

"bushel; 


1,687,966 


1,894 
11,889 
1,378 


15,161 


.0,959 


11,955 


2,582,159 


2,219 
66 , 827 
2,565 


71,409 


2 , 6c5 , o45 


4,020,000 


■116,543 
65,742 


55,927 
4,200 
118 
5,307 
9,908 

45^899 
4,546 
4,845 


1955 


1,0C'0 
"bushels 


1,659.589 


1,C'61 
8,612 
1,240 


10,915 


699 
796 


18.49.5 


5,505,227 


4,007 
54,447 
5,358 


42,512 


4,602,000 


292,249 
85,975 


30,615 
5,547 
145 
5,870 
'  9,957 
50,478 
■  5,525 
5,052 


Percentage 
1955  is 
of  1954 


Perc  ent 


-  1.' 


^  C 
27.6 
10.0 


28.0 


+  61.8 
-  19.9 


+  ■"55. 


+  27.9 


+  50.6 
-.48.5 
+  55, 5 


-  40.7 


+  26.1 


+145.9 

-r-  51.7 


-  9.8 

-  15.5 
+  25.4 
+  10.6 
+  0,5 
+  15.0 
+  17.1 
+  4.3 

Continued- 
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Feed  crains:    Production  in 


:rtle  4.- 

Tied  countries,  1932-1935 


Cont' d 


Crop  and  countries 
re-Qorted  in  1935 


1932- 


1933 


1934 


1935 


Percentage 
1935  is 
of  1934 


1,0C0 
bushels 

220 
52,592 
100,005 
10,400 
640, 
159,287, 
15,291 
62,029, 
38,647 
21,267 
10,539 
16,147 
36,543 
65 , 949 
9,769 
8,955 
3,731 
8,200 
248 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
.she  Is 


185 
47 , 496 
129,471 
9,31C 
46? 
147,136 
13,540 
47,510 
24,983 
18,829 
8,991 
8,609 
40,018 
66,719 
11,663 
10,001 
.5,276 
9,583 
238 


768,111 


706,801 


50,406 
35,991 
7,349 
9,236 
1,378 
900 


69,823 
44,755 
6,890 
9,033 
1,378 
524 


105,260 


132,403 


73,429 
13,062 
66,980 
42,879 


76,785 
10,850 
73,207 
48,120 


196,350 


208,962 


1,288,905 


1.230,256 


.  235 
33,739 
761 


308 
40,6  93 

505 


34,735 


41 , 506 


1-,  323, 640 


i.27i^Z62 


1,862,000 


1.768.,  OOP 


179 
49,288 
91-,  068 
9,187, 
.  •  465 
154,107 
12,484 
48,752 
•26,417 
17,246 
10,518 
12  j  940 
42,429 
67,720 
11,076 
.  .9, -398 
•4,216 
.7,951 
136 


Percent 

-  3.2 
3.8 

29.7 
1.4 
0.4 
4.7 
'7.8 
2.6 
'5.7 

-  8.4 
-f  17.0 
+  50.3 
+  6.0 
+  1.5 

-  5.0 

-  6.0 

-  2-0.1 

-  17.0 

-  42.9 


+ 


686,565 


2.9 


:  1,000 

BASLZY  -  CD:JTimjED    : '  bushels 

Luxemburg  . . . ;  . :  216; 

Pr.ance  ;               .  . :  50,015: 

Spain  ;  :  132,565: 

Italy  ;  :  11,367: 

Switzerland  :  593: 

Germany  :  147,547; 

Austria  :  12,589: 

Czechoslovaid.a  :  69,119: 

Hungary  ..i..!....  :  33,029: 

Yugoslavia  :  17,982: 

Greece  :  8,882: 

Bulgaria   :  13,572: 

Rumania  :  67,385: 

Poland  :  64,339: 

Lithuania....  :  10,975: 

Latvia  :  8,849: 

Estonia   '  :  4,607; 

Finland  :  .  8,218: 

Malta  :  269: 

Total  27  European  : 

countries  '  :  771,032: 

Morocco"  :  47,145: 

Algeria'  •  :  '  30,901; 

Tunisia  :  15,616: 

Egypt  ....   :  .  12,066: 

Tripolitania  :  2,756: 

Eritrea  :__  519: 

Total  5  Horth  African: 

countries  ,  ;  109,004: 

Turkey  :  ;  53,221: 

Syria  ond  Lebanon  9,115: 

Japan  :  77,741; 

Chosen  ;  43,862: 

Total  4  Asiatic  : 

countries  :.  183,939: 

Total  39  Northern        :  . 

Hemisphere  countries;  1,446,790: 

Urugu.ay  ,  :  50: 

Argentina  :  32,150: 

New  Zealand  :   584: 

Total  3  Southern  : 

Hemisphere  countries:  32,784; 

.Total  42  countries  ..;  1,479,574; 

Estimated  world  total; 

excluding  China  . . . . ;  1 , 901 , 000:  

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  official  sources, 
l/  Maggenga,  or  main  crop,  which  usually  comprises  from  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
totalo 


35,807 
32,151 
18,372 
10,461 
2,526 
574 


48.7 
-  28.2 
+165.6 
+  15.8 
4-  83.3 
+  9.5 


99,891 


59,310 
15,863 
78,610 
54,082 


.25.6 
-  22.8 
+  46.2 
+  7.4 
+  12.4 


207  ,  865 


-  0.5 


1,370.545 


+  11.4 


451 
22,046 
734 


+  46.4 
-  45.8 
+  45.3 


23,251 


-  44.0 


1,393,776 


+  9.6 


1.878,000 


..2 
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Taole  5. -Corn:     Supply 'aiid  d'.  stribution  in  the  United  StatfeSj  1926-27 

to  1935-35 


Year 
"beginning 


Carrj'--ov3r,  Oct.  1 


Oct.  1 

:    '"'  /  " 

»            —  / 

•      1\J^  o  T'Vp  -j- 

■  i,v-.00 

:  1 , 000 

:  Dusnels 

:  bushels 

1925-27 

:  .  252,910 

: 2/18,999 

1927-28 

191,679 

:  24,913 

1928-29  . 

87,531 

:      6 , 894 

1929-30  : 

146,719 

4,421 

1930-31  : 

131,845, 

4,855 

1931-32  : 

160,460. 

5,586 

1932-33  : 

250,978; 

18,705 

1933-34  : 

317,863: 

59,791 

1934-35  : 

266,740: 

63 , 803 

1935-35  : 

60,595: 

3,421 

rro- 
duction 


Total 


1 , 000 
bushels 

281,909 
216,592 

94,-125 
151,140 
135,700 
165,046 
269,683, 
377,654: 
330,543: 

64,117: 


;  1,000 
;  b-jishels 

;2, 574, 511 
2,677,671 
2,714,555 
2,535,546 
2,055,273 


2,588,509 
2,906,873 
2,351,658 
1,377,126 
2,202,852 


Total 
supply 


1,000 
bushels 

2 , 855 ,420 
2,894,263 
2,808,950 
2,666,686 
2,201,973' 
2,754,555 
3,176,556 
2,729,312: 
1,707,669: 
2,266,959 


Net      :  ToiTiestic 
exDorts:  disappearance 
'l/    :  _I  


1,000    :  1,000 
bu  sh  els:  bu  sh  e 1 s 


14,341: 
17,619; 
41,399; 

8,119; 

1,733; 

4,058; 

8,713: 

3,930; 
3/35,808: 


•  2,52 
2 


,525,487 

9 


:-      782, 219 
•  2,516,421 
■  2,541,867 
2, 034,  IP. 


OA 

2,480,814 
2,790,189 

P.. 7,94-.  9,7:9 


2^394,839 
1,679,360 


Surea;j.  of  Agricaltural  Economics. 

l/  Based  on  com  for  grain, 
2/  Bradstreet's  visible,  1926. 
.3/-  Net.  icgDorts. 

Table  5. -Oats:  Supply  ajid  distrib-ation  in  the  United  States,  1926-27 
-■         ■  ■  to  1935-36 


Y.ear 
beginning 

1          Car2ry--over ,  Ju 

ly  1 

•  Fro- 
' auction 

'  Total 
•  supply 

•  Net 

' exports 

•  Domestic 
di  sappearanc  e 

July  1 

:.-arket 

;  Total 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

r  '  bushels 

1926-27  : 

229,145 

: 1/38, 758 

:  267,913 

: 1,141, 941 

: 1,409, 854 

:  14.J.983 

:  1,226,452 

1927-28  : 

150,728 

:  17,635 

:  168,414 

: 1,093,097 

:1, 261, 511 

:  9,611 

:  1,136,721 

1928-29  . 

111,841 

3,338 

:  115,179 

1,318,977 

: 1,434,156 

:  15,825 

.  1,232",  058 

1929-30  : 

177,681 

.  8,5-92, 

:     185',  273 

1,118,414 

: 1,304,687 

;      7 , 580 

:  1,141',  8  53 

1930-31  ; 

1-U,116, 

ll.,02S 

:  155,.14-i 

:1, 277, 379 

: 1,432,523 

2,464 

:  1,253",  980 

1931-32  : 

158,554. 

7 ,525 

:  175,079; 

1,126,913 

1,302,992 

.4,352 

1,145,300 

1932-33  : 

142,533 

10,557 

153,340; 

1,245,548 

1,399,888 

...  5,333; 

1,151",  7  53 

1933-34  : 

204,372: 

28,430 

:  232,802; 

731,500 

964,302. 

1,251; 

;    832; 105 

1934-35  : 

107,577; 

23,359 

:  130,9-i6; 

525,839 

656,835. 

2/ 14, 457; 

■  591,972 

1935-36  : 

70,492; 

8,838. 

79,330; 

1,195,435 

1,274,765; 

3-areo7u  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
l/  Bradstreet's  visible,  1926, 
2j  Uet  imports. 
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Tnble  7,-  Barley:  Sijqpply 


(.'■is':riJV-tio-n  in  the  United^  States , 
to  19;:-5-o6 


Year 

:           •  Carry- 

-over,  Aug. 

1 

■ 

Total  • 

Net  ' 

Domestic 

Deginnmg 

•      I'arin  ' 

Market  * 

Total 

Produc-tion: 

supply  1 

exports  ■ 
• 

disappear 

Aug,  1 

•  • 

• 

ance 

:     1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

:  tushels 

"busliels 

iDushels 

"bushels  • 

"bushels 

"bushel  s 

"bushels 

1926-27 ■ 

:■         8 , 752 

,1/2,299 

11,051 

164,467 

•  175,518 

20,512 

148,448 

1927-28- 

!■         3, -450 

:3,108 

.  6,558 

■240,057 

246,615 

38,967 

197,083 

1928-29 

;.■  7,098 

3,467 

10,565 

329 , 625 

340,190 

52 , 172 

253,097 

1929^30- 

16,123 

,8,798 

24.921 

"280,242 

305,163 

20,630 

256,110 

1930-31- 

11,677 

.  6 , 746 

.18,423 

■  303 , 752 

322,175: 

11,510 

290,584 

1931-32- 

13-,  513 

^6,568 

20,081 

■  198-,543 

218,624: 

4,090 

205,125 

1932-33 

5,969\ 

3,440 

■       9 , 409 

302-,042 

311,451: 

9,423 

271,422 

1933-34  •: 

16, 019V 

,■  -14,587 

30,506 

■  155,825 

186,431: 

4,932 

145,970 

19 34- 35  : 

•  2/  25,584 

2/11,322 

2/36,906 

■  118,348 

2/1.55,254  3/6,928 

139,295 

1935-36- 

2j  14,787 

2j-  8,100 

2/22,837 

292,249 

2/315,136 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
1/  Bradstreet's  visible,  1926. 


2 /June  1. 


S/'i^et  imports. 


Ta'ole  8,-  California  "barley:  Supply  and  distrl"bution  in  the  United  States, 

1926-27'  to    1935-36  : 


Year 
"beginning 
June  1 


Car r./- over,  June  1 


Farm 


Marl<^et 

 iZ_ 


Total 


'  '  Total 

; Production:  g^_j^^p]_y 


:Domestic 
Exports  : disappear- 
:  ance 


1926-  27 

1927-  28 

1928-  29 

1929-  -30 

1930-  31 
1931^32 
1932-33 
1933^34 
1934^35 
1935-36 


Short 
tons 

2/25.,  833 
2j'  8:,701. 
5, 705 
19,535 
13,969 
32,295 
8,266 
53,692 
23,492 
10,887 


Short 
tons 

130, 458 
43 , 941 
24,031 
70,352 
.84,308 
136,787 
. 63,028 
246,513 
185,051 
45,441 


Short 
tons 

156,291 
52 , 642 
29,736 
89,887 
98,277 

169,082 
71,294 

300 , 205 

208,543- 
56,328 


Short 
tons 

518,504 
570-,  480 
651,168 
698',  448 
787,680 
330,624 
941,976 
587,304 
544,368 
879,408 


Short 
tons 


774 

623 
680 
788 
885 
499 
1,013 
887 
752 
935 


,795 
.122 
,9.04 
,335 
,957 
,706 
,270 
,509 
,911 
,736 


Short 
tons 

290,510 
207,998 
244,588 
273,556 
S34,446 
112 , 587 
191,179 
154,814 
95,349 


Short 
tons 

431,643 
385,388 
346 , 429 
416,502 
482,429 
315,825 
521,886 
524,152 
601,234 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
otherwise  noted. 


Corn-oiled  from  official  data  except  where 


1/  Commercial  stocks  include  grain  in  country  and  terminal  warehouses  as  re-ported 
"by  the  Sa'n  Prancisco  Cham"ber  of  Commerce. 
2/  Based  on  trade  reports. 


F-2    -  21. 


Ta"ble -9.-  Corn,  grain  and  oats:.-  Supplies  at  "beginning  of  season, 
and  disap'oearance  through  T)ec8rrrDer,  1926-27    to  1935-36 


:                                         Ocrn,  Train 

Year 

: Total  corn: 

SupDly  Jar..  1 

Loraestic 

: grain  sup-: 
:ply  Oct.  1: 

Jarm 

Marhet  '• 

Total 

disappearance 
Oct.  -   Dec.  1/ 

:    1 , 000  ■ 
:  oushels 

1 , 000 
"bushels 

1 , 000 
"bushels 

1,000  ■ 

"bushels 

1,000 
hushels 

1926-  27. ; 

1927-  28. :  •. . 

1928-  29. . . . 

1929-  30. . . . 

1930-  31. . . . 

1931-  32  

1932-  33  

1933-  34.  .  .  . 

193^35  

1935-36  

:  2,413,695 
:  2, 46 6 ',518 
:  2,377,353 
:  2,291,355 
:  1,870,129 
:  2,395,134 
:  2,784,296 
:  2,416,360 
:  1,435,202 
.  1,987,575 

1,459,153 
1,446,780 
1,435,316 
1,389,764 
1,118,424 
1,556,349 
1,813,479 
1,433,740 
810,479 
1,342,908 

36,019 
23,741 
18,555 
10,513 
17,190 
12,664 
30,633 
70,540 
43,752 
8,153 

1,495,172 
1,475,521 
1,453,881 
1,400,277 
1,135,614 
1,569,015 
1,844,112 
1,504,280 
854,231 
1,351,066 

913,656 

990,870 

914,311 

891,177 

734, 804' 

825,348 

935,327 

910,166 

582,435 

645 , 268 

Oats 

Total  oats: 

Sup-pl" 

Jan.  1 

Domestic 

sup"oly  : 
Jidy    1  : 

Frrm  [ 

Mrrhet 

Total 

disappearance 
J-jIy  -  Doc.  Ij 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000  ; 

1,000 

"bushels 

"bushel  s 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

1926-  27  • 

1927-  28  ; 

1928-  29  : 

1929-  30  ; 

1930-  31  : 

1931-  32  : 

1932-  33. . .  .  : 

1933-  34  : 

1934-  35  : 

1935-  35  : 

1,403,986 
1,261,511 
1,434,156 
1,304,687 
1 , 432 , 523 
1,302,99-2 
1,399,883 
964,302 
656 , 835 
1,274,765 

680,422 
628,045 
766 , 557 
644, 029 
746,977 
555,804 
763,195 
455,283 
343,779 
771 ,  ^x52 

47,123 
23,815 
17,314 
29,019 
30,896 
16,810 
26,443 
47,229 
23,384 
43,513 

727,545 
651,860 
783,881 
673,048 
777,873 
672,614 
789 , 638 
503,512 
367,163 
814,965 

■  674,163 
603 , 652 
639,295 
624,952 
■  652,855 
627,044 
606V527 
460,003 
294,333 
459 , 941 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics. 


ly  Allowance  ma.de  for  exports  and  iniT)orts. 


7-2    -  22. 

Table  10.-  Corn,  including  cornme&l  in  terms  of  grain:  International 
trade,  1932-33    to  1934-35 


:,    '.,                      Year  "beginning  July 

Country  i 

1932- 

33  ; 

1933-34  : 

1934-35 

1/ 

ExDorts  : 

Im"Oorts ' 

Exports 

:  IraiDorts  : 

Exports  j 

Imports 

■        ■  ■ 

Principal  exporting  ,: 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

1 ,  000 

1 , 000 

t     r\  r\r\ 

.  1 , 000 

countries :  '• 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

hushels 

Dushels 

Argentina  . .  . .       .'-v . 

206,902 

0 

218,615 

0 

230,353 

0 

68,475  ■ 

2 

3/42,206 

3/  0 

.  

'  

8 , 775 

195 

4,965 

4/244 

2 ,  324 

20,430 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

16 ,786 

■  25 

"352 

1,269 

24,775 

696 

16,369 

- — 

23,261 



25,212 

■  - — 

Netherlands  India    2/ i 

6,808 

15 

4, 337 

16 

5/1,,  280 

■  5/  -11 

5,386 

894 

4,051 

0 

.  605  , , 

.:>;O.902 

Bulgaria  : 

5,785 



4,189 

2,053.;;;. 

— 

8,491 

0 

r\ 
U 

191 

Q  AOtZ 

o ,  4ob 

u 

12 , 851 

0 

1  Q  '7/11 

io 

'71 

oi 

.     i  .  . 

••:      .4- -'-2 

r;-u  -;   o     o  /  • 

Oj  UxDO 

by  a 

2 

OK 

■P:. 

Uruguay      ,2/  • ,  

2 

U 

U 

U 

(J 

1  f 

(J 

Tl  ^  4-  ^  1  . 

353,171 

1,157 

320,002 

1,61S 

305, 375 

22,194 

Principal  importing  : 

countries:  : 

302 

109,589 

260 

112,133 

■  381 

114,938 

223 

58,945 

33 

43,505 

■  2 

35,721 

1 

■    17,744  . 

•  .    -  0 

10,479 

•  0 

17,631 

16 

40 , 422 

42 

26,050 

22 

25,884 

2,318 

32,194 

2,185 

28,828 

2,075 

29,175 

Italy   : 

1,694 

9,718 

2,073 

6,602 

5 

6,195 



, 28,821 



10,199 

-  8,699 

Irish  Free,  State  : 



16.,  446 



10,854 

.-13,069 

181 

7,442 

171 

6,585 

;  .  155 

.  8,986 

■    .  0 

5,,  499 

1 

2,888 

...  0 

2,674 

0 

6,122 

1 

8,342 

:  -— . 



■  4 

17,738 

7 

20,514 

.  .    .  2  . 

18,013 



9,373 

'.  

9,288 

1 , 179 

Switzerland  : 

3 

5,070 

1 

2,935 

■.  ,   .  0  . 

.. 3,111 



6,276 



5,816 

•  4,713 

Cuha    2/  : 

162 

2 

13 

151 

:  .  -  46  . 

24 

0 

183 

0 

168 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

c 

O 

2,798 

1 

U 

0 

14 

u 

lie, 

0 

1 , 114 

0 

175 

:      .  Q 

.   i , oiU 

2 

5 

3 

0 

1 

2 

35 

182 

26 

100 

7 

229 

55 

92 

■  163 

'  149 

0 

1,668 

0 

3,128 

0 

966 

Total  : 

4,914 

374,681 

4,880 

308,933 

5,675 

291,562 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  0: 

rficial  sources  except 

^1  where 

otherwise  noted.  Maicena  or  maizena  is  included  wii 

ch  "corn  and 

corn  meal 

1/  Preliminary.  2/Calendar  year. 

3/  International  Year'book  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  4/Beginning  1933-34, imports 

for  consumption,  5/ Java  and  Madura  only. 

6/  Beginning  July  1,  1932,  fi.rures  do  not  include  Manchuria. 


Tatle  11.-  Oats,  including  oatmeal,  :in  terms  of;  grain:  International 

trade,  19 3?- 32" to  1934-35 


•    iiar  begii.niv:g  Jvly   

oountry   ; 

:          1932-53  :  1953-54  ;  1934-55  l/ 

  ;  Exports  :  Irr.ports  :  2rj)orts  :  Imports:  Exports  :  Iniports 

:  1,000  1 , 000  i,::o  iTooo  iTooo  i , oco 

Principal  exporting    :  "bushels  "bushels  "bu^^-'^ls  "bushels.  t)ushels  "bushels 
countries :  : 

Argentina   :      35,892  75  20,970  66  43,753  52 

Germar;;^   :           635  1,275  5,127  350  43  14,428 

United  States   :        5,361  15  1,405  2j    154  1,147  2/15,645 

Canada   :      14,158  2,144  8,336  21  17,407  15 

Chile   :           682  —  4,030  — -  4,204 

Czechoslovakia  :        9,455  2  2,675  2  3/      96  3/  7 

Irish  Tree  State  :           145  175  88  '       2  3/        0  5/  0 

Rw^nia    3/  :        2,067  0  1,619  -0  200  0 

Poland   :           863  30  947  0  3,049  0 

U.  S.S.H.  :        1,670  0  8,674  0  9,084  34 

Hungary                          :        1 , 252  '  0  2 , 579  "      0  6  0 

Algeria   : :           409  200  177  878  441  422 

Tunisia   :           483  1  146-  ■    66  1,440.  0 

Yugoslavia      4/.......:               2  2  104  0  947  3 

^°^al  •       71,074  3,920  57,87?  1,549  81,817  50,605 

Principal  importing  : 
countries:  : 

United  Kingdom  :           348  23,750  -247  21,121  286  12,771 

Switzerland   :             10  15,642  10  14,827  8  15,803 

Eelgiijim  :             55  3,310  4  1,367  5  1,522 

iTetherlands   :             82  8,251  53  3,738  ■  32  2,561 

Italy                             :               0  9,551  1  7,-781  0  14,863 

Prance   :             15  4,979  556  -843  99  1,272 

Austria   :               4  2,131  3  1,288  3  1,091 

DerjT.ark   :           232  1,243  133  1,636  2,120  2,714 

Sweden   :           372  1,972  79  2,886  150  93 

Finland  :               8  401  27  1,783  5  172 

Cuha    4/  :               0  353  0  173  0  144 

Latvia    5/  :             35  0  1  7     

Norway   :               4  41  — -  8    63 

Estonia   :               0  0  0  0  3/48  3/0 

Australia  :           392  16  198  5  3/820  3/  7 

Union  of  South  Africa:  42  71  55  90  81  5/.280 

Total  :        1,599  71,691  1,573  57,555  5,657  51,556 

Division  of  Statistical  ana  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  except  vrhere 
otherv^ise  noted. 
1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Imports  for  consmiption. 

5/  Monthly  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics , International  Institute  of 

Agricul ture. 

4/  Calendar  year. 

5/  Year  "beginning  August  1,  International  Yearbook  of  Agriciiltural  Statistics. 


3-2  ~ 


24. 


Tatle  12.-  Barley,  excluding  fioiir  and- malt :  International  trade, 

1932-33  to  1934-35 


:  \  ■  leai-  "be^,innin;g:  J-uly  

Country       .  '        :  1932-33    ■        :  1933-34  .  ;  1934r-35  1/ 

 „            :  Err^orts  :  luiDorts:  Sxports  ;     Xni:"'orts:  Exports  :  ImTSQ-rtg 

Principal  e>:porting     '  1,000  1,000  1,000    '  1,000  1,000  1,000 

countries:                   ;  bushels  "bushels  "c^ishels  bushel  s  bushels  bushels 

United  States   :        9,155  0  5,935  2/'    30  4,050  10,978 

R-amania      3/  :      23,214  0  31.,734  9  9,421  0 

Canada   :        6,750  1  1,547  2  14,453  0 

'J-S.S.R  :      16,555.  0  25,898  ■          0  6,641  2 

Argentina  :       17,431  0  24,080  0  20,739  0 

Poland  :        7,355  2  "     6,968  .'  '    0  14,855  1 

Czechoslovakia  :        7,869  4  2,331  6  3/2,310  ■      3/  5 

Algeria  ..:            306  4,405  2,348  1,044  2,477  ,  1,711 

Tunisia  :        6,253  80  307  1,223  434  2,121 

Chile  :           595  0  3,744  0  3,314  0 

Hungary   :        2,870  .   0  2,505  0  237  49 

British  India   :             11  41  7  198  816 

Bulgaria   :           276  :0  1,176  ;,     0  -—  0 

Australia  :        3,178  1  2,814  ,"0  3/3,036 

Iugosla.via    4/  :             27  11  445  6  976  Q 

Spain  :           lis  0  94  '      0 '  '           0  0 

Sweden  :               3  0  ^  9     '  0  26  0 

Sgypt   :           230  5,^-2  333  1  0  36 

^°^al  ;.  102,196  4,545  112,325  2,519  83,785  14,903 

Principal  exp^orting  : 
countries:  : 

Germany   :               8  8,536  3  15,717  3  22,652 

United  Kingdom  :  26,750  -—  42,618  -—  29,572 

Netherlands   :           220  17,798  73  23,969  406  13,313 

Belgium  :        2,935  19,194  1,365  18,509  1,063'  17,990 

Denmark   :           93I  4,881  2,005  3,013  2,966  2,184 

Switzerland  :               2  9,031  1  4,756  1  5,711 

Austria   :               3  3,872  5  5,435  3  3,628 

'France   :               9  16,705  1  8,105  6  8,372 

Norway   :               0  345  0  ,613  0  330 

Irish  Pree  State  :        —  653  -—  447  -—  532 

Greece   :               0  43  0  7  0  157 

Italy  :  1  1,224  1  2,237  0  5,787 

Total  :        4,159  109,032  3,454  125,426  4,448  108,228 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Official  sources  except  where 
otherwise  noted. 
1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Beginning  1933-34,   imports  for  consumption. 

3/  Monthly  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics ,  International  Institute  of  :^ 
Agriculture. 

4/  Calendar  year.  i 
5/  Excess  of  reex-Qorts  over  imr^orts.  i 

...  .  t 


^-  ■:  ;  ■       -      :  •  ,        ?-2-  -  25. 

Table  13.-  Corn:     Exports  fro.n  principal  ejrDorting  countries,  year  "beginning 

.  iTovetr.'-^er  1,  1928-29  "  to  1934^35 


Country 


1928-29  •  1929-3C'  1930-31  *  1931-32 "  1932-33  *  1933-34"  1934^-35 


Bulgaria  

Hungary  

Ruuiania  

Yugoslavia   

United  States  1/ 
Argentina  1/  .  .  . 
French  Indo-China 
Java  and  Madura  . 
Syria  and  Le"banon 
Egypt  


1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 


Union  of  South  Africa 
Total  


U  ^SX-c  -1-  b 

J  Llbli-C  J-  b 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

2:  453 

.  7,173 

5,208 

5,161 

5,728 

4,579 

717 

1,012 

5,984 

4<;9_ 

165 

7,866 

1,886 

232 

6,  yoo 

DO,  (DO 

33,2b2 

61 , 368 

61,183 

18,062 

18,117  . 

1,705 

21 , 440 

11,454 

3,260 

25,432 

21,090 

22,594 

40,475 

8,527 

3,079 

6,09.5 

.  7,259 

4,832 

881 

203,071. 

172,017 

355,367 

3.14,. 834.  186,050 

22.8.,  864  256,111 

4,878 

4,177 

4,614 

6 , 177. 

.  ,11,255 

15,07.0 

18,035 

2/4,953 

3,142 

4,299 

4.405  2/2,677 

1,650 

2,539 

240 

776 

283. 

.  12 

39 

0 

4 

2,331 

3/  35 

3/  8 

2,8. 

386 

4 

0 

16,602 

30,120 

8 , 143 

,  8  ,913. 

6,267 

6.,  594 

18,298 

281,630 

304,149 

427 , 176 

4-10,418 

314,142 

302 , 631 

357 , 523 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Monthly  Cro-o  Report  and  Agri'c'altural  Statistics, 
December  1929-Jan-aary  1936.  '        ■  ■  '  ' 

ly  Official  fig-ares.        2/lIovemher  1-Septemher  30.        3/Novem"ber  1-August  31. 


Ta"ble  14.-  Corn:     Imports  into  principal  importing  co-untries,  year  beginning 

LTovember  1,  1928-29' to  193^35 


Co -an  try 


■  1928-29 ' 1929-30 ' 1930-31 " 1931-32 ' 1952-33 ' 1933-34' 1934-3r 


: 1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 
: "bushels  "bushels  "bushels  "bushels  "bushels 
Austria  :  4,531 


7 , 700 

Selgrom  :  22,235  23,050 

Czechoslovakia  :  8,913  9,720 

Denmark  :  6,559  11,157 

Finland  :  :  291  244 

France  :  32,904  30,999 

Germany   :  25,841  29,475 

C-reece   :  1,075  331 

Irish  Free  State  :  14,251  14,370 

Italy   :  36,227  27,235 

Netherlands  :  39,857  41,380 

Norway   :  3,015  4,779 

Poland   :  681  701 

Spain  ^12,450  6,858 

Sweden   :  3,008  4,039 

Switzerland  :  4,567  4,539 

United  Kingdom  :  67,560  64,832 

Canada  :  14,432  13,523 

Japan  :  1,705  2,553 

T-jnisia   .........:  4  0 


11,195  13,622  20,381 

30,491  33,592  31,786 

23,420  17,783  , 6,000 

24.176  37,912  24,271 

534  1,053  2,244 

42,420  46,195  30,731 

17,369  30,359  11,633 

565  5,039  1,091 

21,507  24,361  12,499 

31,155  28,101  5,075 

57,931  55,879  56,293 

7,102  7,307  6,252 

886  224  157 

6,547  11,672  3,693 

13,055  10,956  9,933 

6,449  6,638  3,382 

95,145  114,389  104,519 

8,500  5,949  7,744 

3,016  3,027  79 

531  579  0 


1,000 
"bushels 
18,657 
30,113 
9,204 
8,177 
2,342 
24,365 
13,307 
67 

11,685 
5,917 
39,306 
5,508 
105 
3,413 
5,547 
,  3,201 
118,924 
7,303 
4 
131 


1,000 
"bushels 


16 
28 
4 

9 

1 
24 
13 

1 
11 
177 
34 

4 

1 
1 

3 

115 


,842 
,944 
,771 
,078 
•764 
,853 
,818 
,735 
,137 
,610 
,503 
,917 
0 

,878 
,590 
,378 
,165 
,153 
,173 
93 


^otal  :300,107  297,585  402,697  466,457  337,763  308,327  293,403 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Monthly  Crop  Re^oort  and  Agricultural 
December  1929-Jamaary  1935. 

l/November  1-  Septem.ber  30.  2/J'Uly  -  June. 


International 
Statistics , 


F-S  -  26 


Table  15.-  Corn; 


Import  duties  current  in  specified  countries, 
February  1936 


Rate 


Country 


In  foreign  units 


In  United  States 
currency  1/ 


"  I  PeF  100  kilos         CenTs~^eF~bu .(56  lb s ) 

Netherlands :  : 

Import  duty  (in  bulk)    :  Duty-free  Duty-free 

Monopoly  fee    2/   :  2.  00  florins ■  34.9 

Germany    3/   ■   : 

France    4_7  : 

Import  duty    :  41.60  francs  70.6 

Special  tax   :  2.00  francs  3.4 

Belgium    5/   :  Duty-free  Duty-free 

Italy    6_/~  : 

White  corn   :  75  paper  lire  153.1 

Other  corn   :  30  paper  lire  61.2 

Denmark    7/   :  Duty-free  Duty-free 

Spain    8/    :  7  to  8  gold  pesetas  .58.1  to  66.4 

Czechoslovakia    9/  : 

For  feeding  purposes   :  6  Czech  crowns  6.4 

Other  corn    :  18  Czech  crowns  19.2 

Austria    10/  :  _  , 

Import  duty  ."   :  Duty-free            "  Duty-free 

Import  license  tax   :  9  schillings  43.4 

Canada:  :  ,         ■  ; 

Indian  corn  for  purposes  of  distil-  : 

lation    11/    :  7.5  cents  per  bushel  7.5 

Indian  corn  for  manufacture  into  : 

cornstarch,  cereals,  etc   :  12/    Duty-free  Duty-free 

Indian  corn,  n.o.p   :  13/  20  cents  per  20.0 

-  :  bushel 

United  Kingdom    14/  ; 

Maize,  flet,-  white   :10  percent  ad  valorem  10  percent  ad  valorem 

Other  kinds    :  Duty-free  Duty-free 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division;  compiled  from^  information  furnished  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  other 
sources.  \ 

1/    Conversions  into  United  States  currency  made  on  the  basis  of  average  exchange 
for  February  1936. 

_2/    Subject  to  monopoly  control.    I.:;onopoly  fee  refunded  if  used  for  production  of 
starch,  glucose,  etc.,  and  partially  refunded  if  \ised  for  production  of  alcohol  ot 
yeast.    Fee  reduced  on  Java,  Madura,  and  Cel.bes  corn. 

_3/    Subject  to  complete  monopoly.     The -price  of  imported  com  is  equal  to  the  price 
at  the  frontier  or  the  c.i.f.  price  at  the  importing  port,  plus  6.50  reichsmarks 
per  100  kilos  (67  cents  per  bushel).    Until  July  31,  1936,  importation  is  permitted 
against  exchange  certificates  and  under  a  duty  payment  which  varies  from  zero  to 
2.50  reichsms.rks  per  100  kilos  (26  cents  per  bushel)  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
certificate.    Export  certificates  valid  for  this  purpose  include  those  issued 
against  the  exportation  of  wheat,  of  rye  and  its  products,  of  certain  barley 
products,  and  of  oats  and  products  thereof.  ■ 

4/    In  addition  to ■ the  import  duty  and  .special  tax, , there  is  an  import  tax  of  2 
percent  of  duty-paid  value;  imports  are  also  subject  to  quota  restriction. 

Continued  - 
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Table  15.-  Corn:     Import  duties  current  in  specified  "countries, 

February  1936  cont'd 


NOISS,  ■  cont 'd 

5_/  Subject  to  import  license  requireirjents . 

_6/  Special  license  tax,  3  percent  ad  valorem.  Imports  of  v/hite  corn  prohibited 
during  the  current  quarter;  other  corn  subject  to  Ministerial  license.  Im.ports 
paid  for  through  exchange  control. 

_?/  Import  tax  (variable)  for  protection  of  domestic  grain  market  and  farmer  bene- 
fit pajonents;  importation  by  permit  only  with  compulsory  licensing -of  importers. 
_8/  7?hen  imports  arc  pormiitted,  duty  may  change  every  10  days. 
_9/  Turnover  tax,  1-1/2  Czech  crowns  per  IOC  kilos plus  lump  sum  turnover  tax, 
2-1/2  Czech  crovTns,  or  tota.l  of  4  Czech  crowns  per  100  kilos  (4.3  cents  per 

bushel);  importation  through  grain  syndicate.  •   

10/  Import  permit  required . 

11/  Subject  to  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council. ■ 

12/  Bound  on  the  free  list  -onder  the  United  States  -  Canadian  'Trade  Agreement 

which  became  effective  January  1,  1936. 

13/  Im.port  duty  reduced  from  25  cents  to  20  cents  per  b i;.s he  1 -under  the  United 
States  -  Canadian  Trade  Agreement,   effective  January  1,-  1335. 
14/  No  duty  on  imports  from  countries  in  the  British  Em.pire. 


Table  15.-  United  States:     Imports  of  .-corn,  oats,  and  barley 

by  countries,  1935-54  to  1935-35 


Country  of  origir. 

J  uly  -  J  anuary 

1933-34 

:       1934-35  : 

1935-36 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

CORIT 

0 

3,677,075 

108,159 

Argentina   

56,846 

577,263 

23,333,094 

C 

160,532 

0 

Dominican  Republic 

52,400 

83,340 

59,971 

0 

231 

3,534, 973 

0 

82,459 

1,224 

Other  countries  . . . 

177 

93,262 

453,478 

Total   

109,423 

4,694,162 

27,490,899 

OATS 

115,705 

1, 035,218 

26,215 

:  0 

6, 005,256 

25,354 

Other  countries  . .  . 

11,715 

162,505 

475 

:  123,421 

7,202,979 

52,044 

a&RIEY 

:  4 

6,619,155 

445,666 

Other  countries  . . . 

:  24,213 

872,071 

3,550 

Total   

:  24,217 

^491,£2c 

449,216 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  compiled  from  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dom.estic  Commerce. 
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Table  17.-  Oats:     Import  duties  current  in  specified  countries, 

February  1936 


Rate 

Country 

In  United  States 
:          Currency  1/ 

Per  100  kilos 

Gents  per  bu.    (32  lbs) 

0. 60  francs 

2.9 

24.15  francs 

11.9  . 

Netherlands 

Duty-free 

3.50  florins 

',34.9 

Italy    4/   7  

16. 00  paper  lire 

18.7 

France    5/  . . 

83.30  francs 

80.8 

2.00  francs 

1.9 

Austria  2/ 

6.00  gold  crowns 

30.2 

6 . 00  gold  crowns 

.  30.2 

Duty-free 

Duty-free 

Sweden 

Duty-free 

Duty-free 

3.00  crowns 
Per  Gwt.   (112  lbs. 

11.2 

) 

3  shillings 

21.4 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  information  furnished  by 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and 
other  sources. 

1/  Conversions  into  United  States  currency  made  at  average  exchange  for  Feb- 
ruary 1936. 

_2/  Import  permit  required. 

3/  Subject  to  monopoly  control. 

£/  Subject  to  import  license  and  exchange  control;  special  license  tax,  3  per- 
cent ad  valorem.. 

_5/  In  addition  to  the  duty  and  the  special  tax,  there  is  an  import  tax  of  2 
percent  of  duty-paid  value;  imports  are  also  subject  to  quota  restriction. 
_6/  Import  tax  (variable)  for  protection  of  domestic  grain  market  and  farmer 
benefit  payments;  importation  by  permit  only  with  compulsory  licensing  of 
importers. 

7_/  Dyeing  of  imported  oats  with  eosino   (except  under  specified  conditions) 
required. 

8/  No  duty  on  imports  from  countries  in  the  British  Empire. 
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Table  18.-  Barley;     Iinport  diitios  current  in  specified  co^ontries, 

February  1936 


Rate 

Country 

_n  foreign  ^jnits 

In 

United  S 
currency 

tates 
1/ 

Gerr^ny 

Per  100  kilos 

Cents 

per  cu. 

'46  lbs) 

Barley  2/ 

For  feedstuffs,  under  customs 

IS. CO  reichsmarks' 

159.5 

20.00  reichsmarks 

177.2 

Netherlands 

Duty-free 

Free 

io.LL  iiorins 

Belgium 

Duty-free 

Free 

10.00  francs 

7.4 

France  5/ 

80.00  francs 

116.4 

2.00  francs 

2.9 

14.70  paper  lire 

-  25.7 

United  Ivingdoiri  7/ 

Per  cwt. 

Pearled  barley  'including  pot 

barley),  blocked  barley,  flaked 

3s. 5d.  or  20  percent 
of  the  value  of  the 
goods,  V7hic haver  is 
greater 

37.5 

10  p-ircent  ad  valorem 

10  p 

ercent  ad 

valorem 

Foreign  Agricultur-al  Service  Division 

compiled  from  information  f 

varnished 

bj-  the 

Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau 

of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Com;m.erce,  and 

other 

sources . 

1/  Conversions  into  United  States  currency  at  average  exchange  for  Febr\iary  1936. 
2/  Reich  Bureau  for  cereals,  etc.,  controls  imports.     Barley  imported  by  an  office 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture  until  July  31,  1936,  dutiable 
at  6.00  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (53  cents  per  bushel  of  48  po^onds);  until  the 
same  date  imports  can  be  effected  either  free  of  duty  or  against  a  duty  paymsnt  of 
0.50  reichsmark  to  2.50  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (4.4  to  22.0  cents  per  bushel 
of  48  pounds)  by  individuals  h--Aving  export  certificates  which  are  surrendered  on 
importation  of  like  cereals  or  products  thereof. 
_3/  Under  im.port  m.onopoly. 

_4/  Import  license  m.ust  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture;  licenses  may 
be  obtained  by  anyone  and  for  unlimited  q^uantities. 

_5/  In  addition  to  the  import  duty  and  the  special  tax,   there  is  an  import  tax  of 
2  percent  of  duty-paid  value;  also  subject  to  quota  restriction. 
€_/  Specit.l  license  tax,  3  percent  ad  valorem.     Subject  to  im.port  license  and  ex- 
change control. 

_7/  No  duty  on  imports  from,  countries  in  the  British  Empire-. 
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Table  20.-  Teed  grains:  Prided  ill  specified  markets ,  1931-32  to  1935-36 


Market  and  class 

Monthly  average  iDrice  ;Oer 

Dusnei 

Aug. 

Se^^t . 

A  «  X 

Oct .  . 

^ov. 

jjec . 

Jan.  : 

J!  e  u . 

BAELSY  - 

•  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

MinneaiDolis , Mo.  2  - 

193i-32  

:  40 

'±-1: 

/I  '7 

AQ 

4-R 

49 

51 

1932-33  

30 

'^n 

0\J 

97 
o  r 

OU 

PR 

oO 

PR 

OO 

1933-34  ..... 

:  62 

S7 

kJ  I 

DO 

D'i 

R7 
0  f 

63 

'64 

65 

1934-35.  

;  81 

Q  R 

.  J-U  ( 

iUo 

inc. 

XUu 

1  09 

X  \^ 

1  09 

108 

1935-36  

58 

SR 

fil 
DX 

oo 

SQ 

Ow? 

A7 

66 

Winnipeg, Mo . 3  C.W.- 

1931-32;  

32 

oU 

O  / 

3P 
oo 

3P 

Oo 

38 

1932-33   . 

oU 

2d 

ciO 

<£D 

PI 

PA 

P'^ 

;  OO 

1933-34.  .  

48 

AP 

7P 

Oo 

7S 
OO 

Orr 

oc? 

4.n 

*±u 

1934-35  

46 

oo 

OO 

56 

51 

W  X 

47 

1935-36   

35 

oo 

oo 

OO 

33 

35 

oo 

36 

English  malting, 

at  farm  - 

1931-32 

<  1 
i  / 

98 

8t) 

83 

7P 
/  o 

71 
r  X 

D3 

1932-33 

Ti 

LJ 

DO 

b  / 

on 

/(J 

on 

on 

AR 

.  dO 

1933-34  

IIP 

111 

1  1  o 
X  xo- 

1 1  n 

XxU 

1  nfl 

XUC3 

QA 

1934r-35  

77 

1  OR 

1  1  R 
X  xo 

1  nQ 

X  U  C7 

1  05 

98 

98 

193.5-36  

78 

-L  X  VJ 

114- 

X  Xt: 

11'^ 
X  xo 

111 

XIX 

111 

1  TP 

X  x<o 

109 

OATS  - 

Chic ago, Mo, 3  White- 

1931-32  

23 

P"l 

PP 

oO 

oO 

P5 

OtJ 

P5 

24 

1932-33  • 

18 

17 

17 

1  5 

1  5 

X  kJ 

1  5 

15 

15 

1933-34   . 

39 

36 

35 

<_'0 

34- 

35 

37  ' 

36 

1934-35  

45 

4-Q 

SP 
Oo 

o^ 

56 

56 

54 

1935-36   : 

36 

29 

30 

OU 

P9 
o 

2'9 

30 

30 

Winnipeg, Mo . 1  Feed-; 

1931-32  : 

23 

OO 
Cii 

on 
2U 

22 

2b 

PO 

OV-' 

PO 

21 

O  X 

1932-33  ; 

PP 

1  R 
xo 

1  7 

X  / 

1  7 

X  1 

1  A 

Xt: 

1  9. 
J_  o 

1  7 

X  f 

1935-34  : 

32 

31 

P7 

P'^ 
o  O 

PS 

24 

29 

29 

1954-35  : 

33 

AO 

OO 

oo 

36 

34 

32 

1935-36.  ; 

36 

OU 

PR 
OO 

PA 

ot: 

PA 

23 

25 

26 

COE,M  -  ; 

Chicago , Mo, 3Yellow- ; 

1931-32  ; 

57 

AO 
t:0 

OO 

A'Z 
^O 

37 

37 

34 

1932-33  ; 

7P 

OU 

PA 
O  D 

PR 
oO 

P4 

23 

1933-34  : 

56 

4-7 

^u 

4-4- 

XX 

47 

48 

49 

193^35  : 

64 

7fi 

8n 

7R 

R'^ 

93 

91 

88 

1935-36  : 

85 

81 

R'^ 
oo 

RP 
oo 

AP 

(Jo 

59 

61 

61 

Buenos  Aires  -  : 

1931-32  : 

30 

27 

24 

27 

32 

29 

28 

29 

1932-33  : 

32 

32 

33 

30 

28 

26 

29 

28 

1933-34  : 

38 

35 

37 

54 

38 

37 

39 

44 

1934-55  : 

48 

62 

58 

53 

51 

55 

50 

44 

1935-36  : 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

38 

38 

38 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  United  States  prices  are  the 
weighted  price  per  tushel  of  reported  cash  sales.  Chicago  prices  are  from  the 
Daily  Trade  Bulletin"  and  Minneapolis  prices  from  the  "Daily  Market  Record". 
Argentine  prices  are  the  average  of  daily  quotations  cahled  to  the  New  York 
"Journal  of  Commerce".  Winnipeg  prices  are  from  the  "Monthly  Agricultural  Statistics 
Of  Canada"  and  "Canadian  Gram  Statistics".  English  prices  are  from  Broomhall's 
"Corn  Trade  Mews". 

lyMo  quotations  given.      2/One  quotation. 
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Feor-oarv 

1933-1935  and  Janijary  and  Je"bi-aary, 

1936 

.    •  ?e"b.   •  Feo.   '  ?e"b.  • 

Jan.  • 

roscri^tion 

•  1933  •  1934  •  1935  ; 

1935  ; 

1936 

:  Ocnts    Conts  Cents 

Cents- 

Cents 

Corn  -  ; 

Yellow  La  Plata,  spot  Liverpool  :  40.3 

YelloT?,  official  market  price  export  : 

grade,  Buenos  Aires  :  23.2 

No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   :  23.1 

ilear  fut-ores,  Buenos  Aires  :  28.5 

• 

Oats  -  : 

No.  2  C.  W.  Winnipeg   :  18.3 

Official  market  price  exr^crt  grade,  : 

Buenos  Aires                                           .  :  15,3 

No.  3  White,  Chicago                            .  .  .  :  13.1 

Barley  -                                                       :  ■ 

English  malting,  at  farm  :  55.1 

California  m.alting,  ex- ship,  duty  : 

paid,  London   :  59.8 

No.  3  0.  'f,  Winnipeg  :  22.9 

Feed,  official  miarket  price,  export  : 

grade,  Buenos  Aires   :  21.9 

2-row,  l33st  quality,  Copenhagen  :  38.6 

No.  2  "barley,  Minneapolis   :  24.4 


56.4      56.1      51.0  1/50.3 


43.4 
48.  S 
43.6 


17.5 
36.0 


43.2 
87.7 
43.8 


31.4  40.1 


2o .  2 
54.1 


88.1  112.3 

39.5  46.8 

26.3  -41.5 

53.7  61.6 

64.9  108.1 


37.0  y37.3 
60.8  61.3 
37.7  1/38.1 


31 


1.  c 


33.4 


29.4  1729.5- 
30.0  30.3 


96.1      97.9  111 


11.7  ^08.9 


67.7  1/63.4 
35.2  36.1 

36.0  1/35.6 

55.5  1/54.7 

66.8  66. 1 


Bureau  of  Agric-jltural  Economics. 
1/  Preliminary. 
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Tatle  22.-  Feed  grains:  Monthly  Drice  TDer  "bushel  in  the  Danu"bian  countries, 

1933  -  1935" 
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30 

63 

30 

42 

66 

26 

29 

51 

21 

28 

37 

J!  eb. 

28 

27 

63 

30 

58 

68 

27 

33 

52 

23 

32 

39 
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-1  / 

29 

62 

31 

75 

66 

25 

36 

48 

22 

38 

37 

Apr. 

32 

■  59 

30 

71 

57 

24 

34 

50 

21 

39 

38 
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37 

60 

35 

75 

58 

27 

46 

53 
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44 

40 
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29 
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58 
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2o 

d2 

57 

2o 

Dl 
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4o 
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36 

49 

59 

49 

57 

58 

39 

63 

54 

31 

51 

44 

Aug. 

ly 

53 

55 

44 

•60 

71 

33 

65 

56 

32 

50 

51 

Sept. 

1/ 

53 

50 

46 

67 

75 

39 

62 

58 

34 

52 

54 

uct . 

'~?r\ 

30 

49 

44 

49 

62 

78 

37 

51 

A  O 

48 

41 

47 

58 

J.VOV. 

34 

48 

45 

59 

•54 

77 

■  48 

47 

43 

41 

34 

58 

Dec . 

34 

49 

51 

41 

■58 

71 

48 

50 

46 

27 

36 

59 

UAib  - 

Jan. 

DC 

2o 

22 

C  O 

52 

23 

33 

A 

46 

17 

19 

40 

19 

16 

24 

J  eo,  . 

c  ( 

22 

o2 

23 

•'38 

A  O 

4o 

18 

22 

A  A 

20 

17 

27 

Mar. 

do 

DO 

■  c  n 
OO 

23 

■41 

■    A  P 

46 

1/ 

22 

43 

20 

19 

27 

Apr . 

24 

2o 

55 

21 

•41 

•38 

u 

U 

A  rs 
4U 

20 

19 

29 

May  ; 

27 

31 

53 

24 

51 

36 

34 

40 

21 

25 

30 

June  ' 

25 

/I  r? 
4r 

56 

"  35 

I 

LI 

T  / 

LI 

y 

OO 

ox 

July  ; 

29 

44 

37 

28 

37 

39 

20 

'40 

29 

20 

30 

30 

Aug,  ; 

23 

•  47 

■  -40 

25 

•  36 

47 

18 

42 

32 

16 

32 

33 

Sept,  ; 

20 

50 

44 

26 

42 

■  61 

17 

U 

32 

16 

30 

36 

Uct, 

1  O 

lo 

49 

51 

27 

44 

49 

16 

36 

16 

■24 

43 

Nov. 

21 

50 

49 

30 

■44 

50 

19 

U 

33 

16 

27 

45 

Dec, 

21 

50 

A  n 

47 

32 

44 

50 

23 

u 

33 

16 

25 

45 

T5  AT3T  "PV  I 

T 

Jan. 

31 

27 

74 

34 

44 

70 

25 

27 

59 

28 

31 

52 

FeD, 

29 

29 

75 

36 

52 

71 

27 

32 

57 

33 

34 

57 

Mar. 

1/ 

32 

73 

37 

58 

66 

24 

33 

53 

32 

36 

55 

Apr. 

25 

32 

72 

34 

57 

53 

22 

30 

51 

30 

37 

59 

May 

28 

41 

74 

39 

70 

53 

25 

36 

45 

33 

37 

June 

26 

55 

44 

39 

78 

52 

26 

46 

44 

35 

49 

54  ) 

July 

33 

58 

42 

41 

51 

53 

32 

44 

36 

32 

37 

39  j 

Aug.  ; 

31 

72 

43 

35 

57 

67 

25 

60 

36 

27 

43 

53  ' 

bept. 

2o 

79 

49 

36 

69 

68 

25 

64 

43 

28 

51 

60 

Oct. 

27 

73 

59 

37 

67 

71 

22 

59 

45 

27 

50 

65 

Nov. 

33 

72 

58 

41 

66 

72 

27 

55 

43 

3^ 

49 

67 

Dec. 

27 

71 

58 

41 

64 

72 

28 

56 

42 

30 

50 

67 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  figures  furnished 
iDy.the  Belgrade  Office  of  the  Foreign  Agricult\aral  Service, 
ly  No  quotations. 


